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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  veriter  U  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  revolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous  precipice 
of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  htm  procUsim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  guarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes  gf  great  men,  theg 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  theg  have  ang,  then  the  snob  sUtacks  him  with  slander,  Bui  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  mag  go  on  fearless.— Dm  Fob. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  mission  of  General  Ignatieff  to  Constantinople 
was  the  chief  subject  of  interest  and  speculation  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week.  He  had  just  been  at  Livadia 
with  the  Czar  and  Prince  Gortchakoff,  and  had  shown 
proofs  of  the  confidence  of  his  Imperial  master  in  the 
part  he  had  taken  in  receiving  the  Roumanian  Ministers. 
In  further  token  of  his  intimacy,  he  arrived  at  Bujuk- 
dero  in  the  Empress's  own  steam-yacht.  He  was  gene¬ 
rally  conjectured  to  be  the  bearer  of  an  ultimatum  to 
the  Porte,  and  it  was  remarked  that  he  brought  with 
him  only  his  adventurous  wife  and  his  eldest  son,  and 
none  of  the  other  members  of  his  numerous  family. 
An  impression  prevailed  that  Turkey  would  give  way. 
As  usual,  the  unexpected  happened.  Russia  proved  to 
be  more  moderate  in  her  demands  than  had  been  antici¬ 
pated,  and  Turkey  less  compliant.  General  Ignatieff 
did  not  present  his  credentials  to  the  Sultan  till  Tues¬ 
day,  but  ho  made  no  secret  of  his  message.  He  had 
only  come  to  urge  upon  the  Porte  the  proposals  to  which 
Russia  had  previously  agreed  on  the  initiative  of  Lord 
Derby — an  armistice  of  six  weeks*  duration,  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  autonomy  to  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  Bul¬ 
garia,  and  guarantees  for  the  execution  of  the  re¬ 
forms. 


If  the  intention  of  our  Government  to  defend  Con¬ 
stantinople  accounts  for  the  moderation  of  Russia,  it 
may  also  account  for  the  obstinacy  of  Turkey.  The 
Turkish  diplomatists  are  not  likely  to  be  particular  as  to 
whether  it  is  for  their  own  sakes  or  for  the  supposed 
interests  of  England  that  they  may  rely  npon  English 
support.  If  English  statesmen  are  persuaded  that  it  is 
wise  for  England  to  fight  on  the  side  of  the  Turks,  the 
Turks  will  not  trouble  themselves  about  the  motives  of 
their  allies.  The  reply  of  the  Porte  to  Ignatiofif  is  so 
thoroughly  in  acco^  with  the  traditions  of  Otto¬ 
man  diplomacy,  which  has  always  calculated  npon 
the  jealousy  of  the  European  Powers  towards  one 
another,  and  never  upon  their  disinterested  love 
for  itself,  that  one  is  amazed  to  find  so  shrewd  a 
critic  a^  the  PM  Mall  Gazette  declaring  the  Tnrkish 
proposal  of  a  six  weeks’  armistice  to  bo  identical  with 
the  corresponding  point  in  IgnatiefTs  propo.sals.  These 
proposals,  the  Mall  Gazette  says,  “  contained,  al¬ 

though  in  general  and  not  specific  term.**,  tliat  very  con¬ 
dition  of  prolongation  in  certain  events  which  the  Porte 
has  appended  to  its  present  offer.”  “  In  certain  events ;  ” 
but  it  is  in  a  certain  event  that  the  Porte  stipulates  for 
a  prolongation  of  the  armistice,  and  that  certain  event 
is  the  failure  to  secure  peace  within  the  specified  time, 
BO  that  the  Porte  can  offer  as  much  resistance  to  the 
pressure  of  the  Powers  as  it  pleases  and  yet  be  exempt 
from  the  last  argument  of  war  all  through  the  winter — 
the  same  result  practically  as  it  would  have  secured  by 
a  six  months*  armistice. 


There  has  been  much  talk  as  to  what  the  moderation 
of  IgnatieflTs  demands  was  due  to,  or  whether  they  were 
moderate  at  all,  but  only  vague  and  deceptive,  a  hand 
of  iron  in  a  glove  of  silk,  a  piratical  craft  under  the 
English  flag.  Some  are  inclined  to  believe  that  Russia 
was  forced  to  make  a  show  of  moderation  because  the 
English  Government  had  plainly  declared  their  intention, 
in  the  ev’ent  of  any  hostile  movement  on  the  part  of 
Russia  against  Turkey,  to  move  our  fleet  up  the  Bos¬ 
phorus  and  throw  troops  into  Constantinople.  The 
article  in  the  Glohe  last  week,  alleging  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  take  immediate  steps  for 
the  defence  of  Constantinople  if  Russia  crossed  the 
Pruth,  is  believed  to  have  been  inspired  from  the  Foreign 
Ofiice.  That  is  supposed  to  account  for  the  moderate 
form  of  IgnatiefTs  message,  and  in  the  absence  of 
authentic  information  it  will  do  as  well  as  any  other 
explanation.  For  the  moderate  form  this  may  account, 
but  it  is  still  open  to  contend  that  the  form  only  is 
moderate,  and  that  Russia  has  by  no  means  abandoned 
the  idea  of  taking  strong  measures,  veiling  them  under 
the  vague  expression  “  guarantees  for  the  execution  of 
reforms.” 


If  there  is  any  prospect  of  our  supporting  the  Turks 
in  the  event  of  Russia’s  making  a  movement  to  occupy 
Bulgaria  without  the  consent  of  Europe,  or  of  our  refus¬ 
ing  under  any  precautions  or  conditions  our  consent  to 
such  a  step,  there  is  small  hope  of  any  concession  other 
than  verbal  from  the  Porte.  The  only  chance  of  exact¬ 
ing  any  material  concession  from  the  Turks  lies  in  the 
concert  of  England  and  Russia.  We  shall  know  in  a 
few  days  the  result  of  Lord  Augustus  Loftus’s  mission 
to  Livadia.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  goes  for  the 
purpose  of  suggesting  some  compromise  to  the  Czar. 
The  disarmament  of  the  Mussulman  population  is 
a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  execution  of  any 
solid  reforms  in  Turkey ;  and  if  we  cannot  consent 
to  having  their  disarmament  effected  by  Russian 
troops,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  suggest  some  alterna¬ 
tive.  Italian  troops  have  been  suggested  for  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina,  and  a  detachment 
of  Roumanian  militia  for  Bulgaria  ;  but  to  this  there  is 
the  objection  that  Italy  is  hankering  after  Dalmatia, 
and  that  Ronmania  would  not  be  averse  to  extending  its 
boundaries  south  of  the  Danube.  In  this  dilemma,  the 
Times  suggests  French  troops,  which  were  employed  in 
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the  restoration  of  order  in  Syria.  The  French  cannot 
bo  suspected  of  any  annexationist  designs  in  Turkey, 
and  so  far  the  proposal  is  good ;  but  if  the  French 
journals  correctly  express  the  views  of  the  French 
Government,  they  are  not  prepared  to  undertake  this 
work  of  police  for  tho  CoraraLssioners  of  the  Powers. 


The  significance  of  the  conspiracy  against  tho  Ministers 
of  tho  Sultan  is  very  much  increased  by  tho  fact  that 
two  of  tho  highest  law  functionaries  of  tho  Empire  were 
among  tho  conspirators.  Tho  Kazi-asker,  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  Turkey,  and  an  Ulema  of  tho  highest 
standing,  the  tutor  of  Prince  Izzedin,  wore  implicated, 
and  have  been  transported  to  Rhodes.  This  is  not  a 
hopeful  sign  for  the  success  of  Midhat’s  projects  of 
reform.  It  shows  with  what  amount  of  cordiality  tho 
present  administrators  of  justice  might  bo  expected  to 
co-operate. 


advanced  Liberal  Cabinet,  will  mix  in  the  contest ;  but 
the  Clericalists  also,  who  had  of  late  abstained  from 
voting,  are  expected  to  go  to  the  poll.  This,  tho 
Kolnische  Zeitung  says,  is  the  result  of  a  decision  of  the 
Pope.  In  his  name,  Cardinal  Anthony  Maria  Pane- 
bianco  has  issued  a  secret  instruction,  tho  text  of  which 
our  German  contemporary  communicates.  The  Pope, 
iu  this  decree,  protests  once  more  against  the  “  criminal 
act  of  violence  ”  by  which  the  seat  of  tho  Italian  Parlia¬ 
ment  has  been  transferred  to  Rome.  But  he  allows  the 
voters  and  the  deputies,  who  are  partisans  of  the  Holy 
See,  to  take  part  in  the  present  elections,  provided  a 
Romanist  deputy  adds  to  the  oath  which  is  required  of 
him,  the  words ; — “  without  injury  to  the  laws  divine 
and  ecclesiastical.”  These  words,  the  instruction  says, 
must  be  so  pronounced  as  to  be  audible  to,  at  least,  two 
witnesses.  No  doubt,  convenient  witnesses  will  be 
found.  The  whole  resolves  itself  into  the  well-known 
casuistical  reservatio  mentalisj  which  may  be  freely  trans¬ 
lated  as  mendacity  with  a  great  deal  of  reserve. 


Tho  great  Mahommedan  feast  of  tho  Bairam,  during 
which  an  outbreak  of  Turkish  fanaticism  was  feared, 
has  been  signalised  by  a  vigorous* forward  movement  of 
the  Turks  in  the  Morava  valley.  It  is  noticeable  that 
the  fighting  began  on  Thursday  last,  tho  first  day  of  the 
feast,  and  resulted  on  Tuesday,  the  last  day,  after  a 
desperate  struggle,  in  the  capture  of  Djunis.  The 
Vienna  correspondent  of  the  Times  describes  it  as  “  the 
greatest  tactical  and  indeed  strategical  success  which 
the  Turks  have  to  boast  of  during  their  four  months’ 
campaign.” 


It  appears  from  a  witness  whoso  testimony  cannot  be 
suspected  of  bias  that  the  number  of  Russian  volunteers 
has  been  exaggerated.  The  “  correspondent  ”  of  the 
Times^  who  has  for  some  weeks  been  writing  violent  anti- 
Russian  leading  articles  from  Belgrade,  and  who  has 
frequently  spoken  of  tho  huge  immigration  of  Russian 
volunteers,  this  week  admits  that  he  has  been  mistaken. 
Ho  had  formerly  put  down  tho  numbors  at  something 
like  30,000.  This  statement,  which  ho  mado  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  a  Servian  sympathiser  who  professed  to  have 
seen  tho  lists,  ho  now  says  is  “  a  gross  exaggeration.” 
Eight  or  ten  thousand  is  probably  nearer  the  mark. 
Tho  Servians  have  been  magnifying  tho  numbers  for  the 
purpose  of  frightening  the  Turks,  and  making  Europe 
beliovo  they  had  more  strength  within  their  reach  than 
was  at  all  available. 


The  opinion  we  expressed  last  week,  that  the  alleged 
conspiracy  of  which  the  Alfonsist  journals  in  Spain 
spoke,  and  in  which  the  names  of  Sagasta,  Castelar,  and 
Marshal  Serrano  were  so  strangely  coupled,  was  evi¬ 
dently  tho  forerunner  of  “fresh  persecutions  against  the 
Republicans,”  has  been  unfortunately  verified  to  the 
fullest  extent.  Upwards  of  a  hundred  leading  Repub¬ 
licans,  among  them  several  ex-members  of  the  Cortes 
and  of  tho  former  Republican  Government,  have  been 
arrested  in  various  towns,  together  with  not  less  than 
eight  generals.  The  razzia  is  still  being  continued.  Our 
sources  of  information  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  asser¬ 
tion  of  tho  agents  of  Alfonso  XII.,  about  an  intended 
immediate  rising  of  the  Republicans,  which  was  only 
nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  arrests,  has  no  basis  of 
truth.  All  the  same,  wo  continue  to  adhere  to  tho  con¬ 
viction,  recently  expressed  in  a  leading  article  of  ours, 
that  tho  return  of  the  ox-Queens  Christina  and  Isabella, 
and  the  daily  increasing  tyranny  of  tho  Romanist  priest¬ 
hood;  with  whom  Government  curries  favour,  has  once 
more  given  rise  to  so  extensive  a  dissatisfaction  as  to 
render  a  now  violent  commotion  far  from  improbable. 
Alfonso’s  rule,  as  wo  all  along  said,  reposes  on  a  very 
unstable  foundation. 


Tho  primary  elections  for  the  Prussian  House  of 
Deputies  have  just  taken  place.  So  far  as  the  results 
have  become  known,  the  Liberal,  Progressist  and 
patriotic  parties  will  have  the  same  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority  as  before.  It  will  be  remembered  that  there  is 
universal,  equal  and  direct  suffrage  for  the  German 
Parliament,  which  is  composed  of  a  single  assembly, 
and  comprises  members  from  the  whole  Empire.  On 
its  part,  the  House  of  Deputies  of  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia  is  elected  on  a  slightly  restricted  system  of 
suffrage ;  with  three  electoral  divisions,  according  to 
the  degree  of  taxation  ;  and  with  a  double  procedure,  a 
college  of  electors  being  first  chosen  by  the  primary 
voters.  This  latter  more  restricted  system,  with  all  its 
faults,  nevertheless  produces  a  larger  Liberal  majority 
than  the  system  of  manhood  suffrage,  which  is  in  use 
for  the  Reichstag.  We  see  from  the  reports  which  have 
come  in,  that  in  the  present  Prussian  elections  the 
attempt  to  organise  a  Conservative  party  has  practi¬ 
cally  come  to  nothing.  The  remnants  of  the  old  Con¬ 
servatives  ;  an  insignificant  section  of  men  marching 
under  the  banner  of  the  orthodox  Protestant  clergy; 
and  a  few  reactionary  Protectionists,  endeavoured  to 
form  themselves  into  a  somewhat  loose  order  of  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  Liberal  movement ;  but  their  efforts  were 
attended  with  the  smallest  possible  success.  In  all  the 
great  towns,  at  Berlin,  Koln,  Elberfeld,  Barmen, 
Krefeld,  Dortmund,  Kassel,  Wiesbaden,  Fraukfort- 
on-the-Main,  Hanover,  Magdeburg,  Stettin,  Danzig, 
Konigsberg,  Breslau,  there  were  considerable  majorities 
in  favour  of  Liberals  or  Progressists  as  members  of 
the  electoral  colleges.  One  of  the  few  exceptions  was 
at  Aachen,  where  a  large  majority  of  LTltramontanes 
was  returned  as  electors.  So  also  at  Koblenz.  At 
Fulda,  where  the  Romanist  clergy  have  otherwise  a 
strong  organisation,  the  Ultramontanes  were  surprised 
by  the  signal  character  of  their  defeat.  The  Particu- 
larists,  who  are  opposed  to  strict  national  unity,  could 
neither  make  any  way.  In  several  of  the  larger  towns, 
especially  at  Berlin,  almost  the  totality  of  the  electors 
returned  belong  to  the  advanced  Liberal  or  Progressist 
party,  with  a  Democratic  tinge.  The  number  of  voters 
who  went  to  tho  poll  was  in  various  towns  not  a  large 
one.  It  is  assumed  that  those  who  thus  abstained  from 
voting,  partly  belong  to  the  fully  satisfied  class,  partly 
to  a  class  so  strongly  oppositionist  as  not  to  care  for  a 
mere  electoral  protest. 


On  November  5,  the  elections  will  take  place  for  the 
Italian  Parliament.  This  time,  not  only  the  adherents 
of  tho  “  Consorteria,”  and  tho  partisans  of  the  present 


Tho  movement  of  Federal  troops  into  South 
Carolina,  on  the  demand  of  Governor  Chamberlain, 
may  possibly  secure  the  Republicans  the  Presidential 
vote  of  the  State,  but  it  has  already  caused  a  bad  effect 
in  tho  North,  and,  so*  far  as  it  influences  Northern  votes 
at  all,  will  sway  them  to  the  Democratic  side.  An 
energetic  protest  from  nearly  all  the  white  people  of  the 
State  has  already  been  presented  to  tho  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  Democratic  leaders  have  besought  their 
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followers  to  submit  quietly  to  force  majeure.  These  are 
the  tactics  which  succeeded  iu  Louisiana,  and  which 
contributed  to  turn  the  North  against  the  Republican 
Government  during  the  remarkable  reaction  of  1874. 
If  the  Democrats  of  South  Carolina  have  the  patience 
and  self-control  to  persevere  in  those  tactics  now,  they 
will  do  more  damage  to  their  adversaries’  cause  than  if 
they  were  to  score  the  leectoral  votes  of  the  State 
against  Mr.  Hayes  by  a  large  majority  next  month. 
The  battle  between  the  contending  parties  must  be  lost 
or  won  in  the  North,  and  it  is  the  side  which  shows 
most  moderation  and  political  temper  in  the  South  that 
will  secure  the  doubtful  Northern  votes. 


Lord  Carnarvon  made  a  remarkable  statement,  in 
reply  to  a  deputation  representing  South  African  in¬ 
terests,  which  waited  upon  him  at  the  Colonial  Office. 
The  Secretary  of  State  admitted  that  he  looked  forward 
to  the  voluntary  acceptance  of  British  rule  by  the 
Boers  “  with  the  hearty  concurrence  of  all  parties  con¬ 
cerned,”  and  he  spoke  hopefully  of  the  “  great  una¬ 
nimity  ”  shown  at  the  recent  Conference  in  settling  the 
bases  of  a  common  policy  for  all  the  South  African 
States.  He  has  been  encouraged,  therefore,  to  decide 
upon  submitting  to  Parliament  a  measure  of  a  permis¬ 
sive  character,  laying  down  the  main  lines  of  a  confedera¬ 
tion  scheme,  after  consultation  with  the  communities 
concerned,  and  leaving  it  open  for  each  Colony  or  State 
to  enter  the  Union  at  any  time  and  under  any  condi¬ 
tions  as  to  detail  it  may  find  suitable.  Even  the 
colonists  at  the  Cape  can  hardly  contend  that  this  ar¬ 
rangement  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Government  is 
dictatorial  or  inequitable. 


That  the  French  Ministry  is  taking  more  and  more  a 
steady  Republican  colour  is  evident  from  the  bitter 
attacks  of  the  Bonapartist  and  clerical  newspapers  upon 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  M.  de  Marcere’s  recent 
speech  at  Maubeuge,  the  most  marked  and  emphatic 
declaration  of  Republican  opinions  that  has  fallen  from 
a  French  Minister  since  the  meeting  of  the  Bordeaux 
Assembly,  is  the  special  object  of  attack,  especially  since 
it  has  been  disclosed  that  at  the  last  Cabinet  Council 
both  Marshal  Macmahon  and  M.  Dufaure  warmly  praised 
M.  de  Marcere’s  speech.  The  hopes  of  the  anti-Repub- 
lican  factions  have  for  some  time  wavered  between  the 
^larshal  and  the  vice- President  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers,  and  from  one  side  or  the  other  they  looked 
for  a  Ministerial  schism  which  would  destroy  M.  de 
Marcere’s  authority.  Disappointed  in  both  expectations, 
it  is  clear  that  they  now  mean  “  war  to  the  knife  ”  not 
only  against  the  Ministry  but  against  the  Executive 
power. 


We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers,  at  their  meeting  on  Tuesday  last,  resolved  to 
print  and  circulate  among  their  members  the  several 
reports  on  wood  pavements  .  received  from  New  York 
and  elsewhere.  These  reports  are  in  direct  condem¬ 
nation  of  the  use  of  wood  for  paving  great  thoroughfares. 
The  report  from  the  New  York  Commissioner  is  espe¬ 
cially  emphatic.  “  The  wooden  pavement,”  says  Mr. 
Allan  Campbell,  “  which  has  been  laid  in  more  than  sixty 
streets  of  that  city,  extending  over  a  space  of  more  than 
twenty  miles,  has  proved  a  total  failure,”  and  “  it  is 
nearly  all  in  a  wretched  state  of  dilapidation  and  decay.” 
We  have  within  the  last  day  or  two  been  at  some  pains 
to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  streets  in  the  City  which 
are  laid  with  wood,  and  those  which  are  laid  with 
asphalte,  and,  so  far  as  our  obse  rvation  has  led  us,  we 
can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  for  some  in¬ 
explicable  cause — reason  it  cannot  be — the  wood  which 
cannot  be  cleaned,  and  the  asphalte  which  can,  are  both 
equally  dirty  on  the  surface,  and  therefore  equally 
slippery  and  unpleasant  to  look  at.  The  public  will 
never  know  the  beauty  and  advantage  of  superior 
asphalte  as  a  pavement  until  those  streets  which  are 


laid  with  it  are  daily  cleansed  and  kept  as  clean  as  they 
can  and  ouglit  to  be. 


The  importance  of  having  ladies  on  School  Boards 
must  be  so  obvioms,  oven  to  the  most  determined  op¬ 
ponents  of  “Women’s  Rights,”  that  the  election  of 
Miss  Helen  Taylor  for  the  Southwark  district,  and  of 
Mrs.  Westlake  for  the  Marylebono  district,  ought  to  take 
place  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  perhaps  an  expression 
of  regret  on  the  part  of  the  electors  that  the  lady 
candidates  are  not  more  numerous.  School  Boards  have 
to  look  after  girls  as  well  as  boys,  and  have  to  make 
provision  for  the  teaching  of  needlework  and  cookery, 
and  it  is  self-evident  that  these  interests  are  likely  to  be 
more  efficiently  cared  for  if  there  are  ladies  on  the  Board 
to  take  them  in  charge.  General  considerations  on  such 
a  subject  are  not,  however,  of  much  weight,  and  we  pro¬ 
pose  next  week  to  enter  into  some  detail  of  the  work 
which  has  actually  been  done  on  the  late  Board  by  the 
two  ladies.  Miss  Chessar  and  Mrs.  Cowell,  who  are 
unfortunately  unable  to  continue  their  services,  and  do 
not  seek  for  re-election. 


A  CONSPIRACY  OF  FEARS. 

Amidst  the  prevailing  distraction  and  mutual  jealousies 
of  European  Powers,  it  is  satisfactory  to  see  that  there 
are  two  great  European  Powers  between  whom  there  is 
the  most  perfect  concord — the  Standard  and  the  Daily 
Telegraph.  The  alliance  is  of  quite  a  secret  nature  ;  its 
terms  are  as  much  a  secret  as  the  agreement  between 
the  two  Chancellors,  Bismarck  and  Gortchakoff ;  but 
that  there  is  an  alliance — an  entente  cordiale — there  can 
be  no  doubt.  The  phrases  of  Monday’s  Standard  re¬ 
appear  in  Tuesday’s  Telegraph ;  and  on  the  principle 
of  fair  exchange,  the  Standard  avails  itself  of  the 
nervous  diction  of  the  Telegraph  of  the  previous 
day.  Both  journals  derive  a  certain  advantage  from 
this  compact.  The  Telegraphy  from  long  practice,  is 
more  copious  and  skilful  in  the  arts  of  appealing  to 
“  the  great  heart  of  the  English  nation ;  ”  while  the 
Standard  is  more  completely  master  of  the  language  of 
invective  against  anti-national  Radicals  and  humani¬ 
tarian  ranters.  In  each  of  these  provinces  the  Paul  of 
the  one  journal  has  something  to  learn  from  the  Apollos 
of  the  other.  But  in  another  and  fresher  field,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  which  is  master  and  which  is  pupil,  and 
which  owes  the  larger  obligation  to  the  other.  In  their 
abuse  of  Russia  they  are  both  best,  being  both  unap¬ 
proachable,  except  perhaps  by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette ; 
and  they  display  the  same  masterly  reticence  as  regards 
the  purpose  of  their  daily  tirades,  the  policy  which  they 
would  have  England  pursue  in  consequence  of  Russia’s 
flagrant  breaches  of  all  the  international  command¬ 
ments. 

It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  ask  that  a  newspaper 
should  be  at  once  abusive  and  rational,  but  one  cannot 
help  regretting  that,  in  a  crisis  like  the  present,  the 
easier  of  the  two  lines  should  be  chosen.  If  half  of 
what  the  Standard  and  the  Telegraph  say  about  the 
craft  and  duplicity  of  Russia  is  true,  our  Government 
should  not  lose  a  day  in  declaring  war  upon  her.  She 
is  the  foe  of  civilisation,  the  enemy  of  mankind  ;  we  can 
never  have  peace  nor  security  till  she  is  annihilated.  True, 
one  of  our  “  croaking  ravens  ”  tells  us  that  “  England 
can  take  care  of  her  own  Imperial  interests,  as  long  as  she 
has  resolute  men  iu  charge  of  her  unmeasured  resources, 
and  the  intelligent  accord  of  the  people  behind  them  ;  ” 
and  that  “  England,  the  greatest  Mahommedan  Power 
in  the  world,  will  never  see  the  metropolis  of  the 
Muslim  people  filched  from  its  possessors.”  But  this 
air  of  confidence  is  utterly  belied  by  the  panic-stricken 
suspicion  with  which  they  .see  in  every  movement  of 
Russia’s  a  new  evidence  of  her  duplicity.  A  more  ab¬ 
ject  spectacle  has  seldom  presented  itselt  to  the  ridicule 
of  mankind  than  this  swaggering  about  ironclads  and 
vast  resources,  and  starting  with  looks  and  gestures  of 
terror  at  every  step  taken  by  the  enemy.  One  day  we  ai  e 
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told  that  Rassia  h  about  to  present  an  ultimatura  to 
Turkey,  and  the  cry  is  raised  that  she  has  at  last  shown 
the  cloven  foot.  Next  day  it  turns  out  that  Rassia  has 
not  presented  an  ultimatum,  and  then  we  are  told  that 
she  IS  much  too  canning  to  do  anything  so  straight¬ 
forward.  It  is  admitted  that  there  is  an  “  apparent 
reasonableness  ’*  in  Russia’s  last  attitude,  because  she 
only  repeats  the  proposals  which  were  made  by  our  own 
Government,  but  the  scared  imagination  whispers  that 
it  is  only  a  device  to  keep  Europe  amused  till  the  winter 
campaign  is  ready. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  what  we  are  supposed  to  gain  by 
this  abject  fear  of  Rassia,  and  it  is  very  easy  to  see 
what  we  lose.  The  chief  obstacle  to  a  peaceful  settle¬ 
ment  in  Turkey  is  the  pertinacious  obstinacy  of  Turkish 
diplomatists,  and  the  effect  of  an  irrational  outcry 
against  Ru.ssian  designs  is  to  encourage  them  to  persist 
ill  their  resistance  to  the  pressure  of  Europe.  The 
Turks  have  been  praised  for  offering  six  months*  ar¬ 
mistice,  and  promising  to  reform  their  whole  empire,  as 
showing  a  really  liberal  spirit,  a  desire  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  Europe  fully  and  fairly.  It  is  usele.ss  to  argue 
against  such  a  notion,  but  it  is  worth  quoting  as  an 
instance  of  the  insane  lengths  to  which  the  Russian 
panic  has  carried  some  of  our  popular  instructors. 
Nothing  could  better  serve  the  ends  of  the  Turks  than 
the  frantic  efforts  now  made  to  influence  this  country 
against  Russia,  efforts  all  the  more  remarkable  that  they 
are  accompanied  by  strong  lamentations  over  the  rupture 
of  the  European  concert.  The  one  hope  of  Ottoman 
rule  for  the  last  century  has  lain  in  the  disunion  of  the 
European  Powers.  The  diplomatists  of  the  Porte  have 
never  budged  an  inch.  Again  and  again  the  peace  of 
Europe  has  been  disturbed  by  the  abominable  misrule  of 
Turkey,  and  the  European  Powers  have  been  compelled 
to  interfere.  But  at  each  successive  interference,  the 
tenacity  of  the  Ottoman  diplomatists  has  exacted  from 
the  interfering  Powers  an  admission  that  they  never  had 
interfered,  and  a  renunciation  of  all  right  to  interfere  in 
future.  In  deference  to  their  remonstrances,  the  Porte 
has  made  copious  promises  of  reform,  but  has  always 
made  it  a  condition  of  yielding  that  it  should  bo  allowed 
to  declare  its  reforms  to  be  spontaneous.  Those  Articles  of 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  that  deal  with  the  Ottoman  difficulty 
seem  to  the  plain  mind  marvels  of  polite  international 
fiction.  The  Powers  bind  themselves  never  to  interfere 
in  Turkey  except  collectively,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
ibind  themselves  never  to  interfere  at  all,  either  in¬ 
dividually  or  collectively.  The  Sultan  states,  d  propos 
de  rlen,  that  he  has  introduced  certain  reforms  into  his 
empire,  and  is  careful  to  add  that  he  has  introduced 
them  spontaneously.  The  maintenance  of  this  fiction  of 
independence  is  the  chief  aim  of  Otton^an  diplomacy. 
When  the  Andrassy  proposals  were  made  last  year.  Lord 
Derby  insisted  that  they  should  take  the  form  of  friendly 
advice.  The  Porte  neither  accepted  them  nor  rejected 
them ;  but  after  they  were  presented,  with  every 
diplomatic  precaution  against  its  being  supposed 
that  they  were  the  result  of  a  joint  deliberation 
.  of  the  Powers,  the  Saltan  proclaimed  a  grant  of  fresh 
privileges  to  his  subjects,  and  intimated  to  the  Powers 
that  he  had  done  so.  The  proclamation  having  proved 
practically  void,  no  steps  being  taken  to  carry  its  terms 
into  execution,  Russia  pressed  for  further  collective 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Powers.  Lord  Derby,  although 
informed  by  his  consuls,  as  the  blue-books  show,  that  the 
proclamation  of  reforms  was  a  sham,  at  first  declined  to 
•take  any  action  that  would  touch  the  nominal  indepen¬ 
dence  of  Turkey.  But  after  nine  months’  increasing 
complications,  after  the  Sultan’s  absolute  failure  to  sup¬ 
press  the  insurrection,  when  the  insurrection  had  spread. 
Lord  Derby  at  last,  if  Mr.  Forster  was  rightly  informed, 
consented  to  put  direct  collective  pressure  on  the  Porte. 
The  Porte,  as  before,  evaded  this  pressure ;  it  rejected 
“the  demands  of  the  Powers,  and  came  forward  once 
more  with  pseudo-spontaneous  tenders,  in  which  the 
right  of  Europe  to  call  in  question  its  scandalous  mis- 
government  was  practically  ignored.  And  it  was  be¬ 
cause  Rassia,  supported  by  Germany,  declined  to 
accept  this  evasion  that  we  have  all  those  misguided 


tirades  from  newspapers  which  claim  a  monopoly  of 
patriotism.  The  second  proposal  of  the  Porte,  an  armi¬ 
stice  of  six  weeks,  to  be  extended  at  the  end  of  that 
time  if  peace  should  not  be  made,  leaving  it  open  to  the 
Porte  to  make  its  own  terftis,  is  substantially  identical 
with  the  first ;  it  is  the  six  months*  armistice  in  instal- 
ments.  Merely  as  an  evasion,  it  is  entitled  to  the  praise 
of  ingenuity  ;  but  that  our  political  critics  should  shut 
their  eyes  to  its  import,  and  represent  it  as  a  concession 
which  Rassia  cannot  reject  without  bad  faith,  is  simply 
a  gross  betrayal  of  their  duty,  a  sacrifice  of  the  interests 
of  England,  either  from  irrational  panic  or  to  serve  the 
ends  of  party.  If  they  believe  that  the  nominal  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Turkey  is  of  vital  importance  to  England, 
let  them  say  so  plainly,  and  do  their  best  to  make  it 
good,  but  they  cannot  be  commended  for  permitting 
themselves,  whether  in  abject  fear  of  vague  possibilities, 
or  from  narrow  considerations  of  party  advantages,  to 
misrepresent  the  facts. 

The  Standard  has  worked  itself  into  such  a  frenzy 
of  apprehension  that  apparently  it  would  not  be  con¬ 
tented  with  a  bare  return  to  the  status  quo.  It  regards 
Servia  and  Roumania  as  catspaws  of  Russia — cats- 
paws  inevitably  from  the  necessities  of  their  position, 
and  it  would  very  much  prefer  that  they  should  be 
once  more  placed  under  Turkish  administration.  To 
such  extremities  does  unreasoning  panic  carry  the 
human  mind.  The  Standard  forgets  the  attitude  of 
Servia  in  the  Crimean  War.  However,  we  do  not 
suppose  that  the  Standard  means  its  suggestion  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Eastern  difficulty  to  be  taken  seriously  ; 
practically,  we  daresay,  it  would  be  content  with  a  return 
to  the  status  quo.  The  chances  for  the  Christians  of  a 
better  administration,  after  the  recent  lesson  to  their 
masters,  have  this  week  received  a  curious  illustration. 
The  advocates  of  reform  in  the  Turkish  Cabinet  have 
narrowly  escaped  assassination.  That  shows  how  the 
free  and  liberal  spirit  of  Midhat  Pasha  is  likely  to  bo 
controlled  by  the  fanatical  Mussulman.  Of  course  it 
may  bo  said  that  it  is  no  concern  of  ours  how  many 
Liberal  Ministers  at  the  Porto  are  assassinated,  or  wliat 
is  the  likelihood  of  reforms  being  granted  to  the  subjects 
of  the  Sultan.  But  all  the  traditions  of  our  policy,  as 
well  as  all  the  suggestions  of  common  sense,  prove  that 
these  things  do  concern  us  ;  altogether  apart  from  con¬ 
siderations  of  humanity,  they  concern  ns  because  they 
leave  Russia  with  a  pretext  for  interfering  in  Turkey. 
Unless  we  hold  that  it  does  not  matter  to  us  though 
Rassia  does  extend  her  power  to  the  Bosphorus,  we 
cannot  afford  to  be  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  the 
Christian  subjects  of  Turkey. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  late  about  the  iniquity 
of  embarrassing  the  Government.  The  worst  enemies 
of  the  Government  are  its  professed  friends  and  sup¬ 
porters.  They  have  already  done  their  best  to  en¬ 
courage  Turkey  to  reject  the  proposals  which  Lord 
Derby  is  said  to  have  initiated.  They  are  now  doing 
their  best  to  encourage  Turkey  to  reject  proposals 
which  Lord  Derby  is  understood  to  be  urging  her  to 
accept.  Patriotism  or  party,  what  crimes  are  committed 
in  thy  name  ! 


THE  AMBITION  OP  ITALY. 


Among  the  canards  that  wore  hatched  in  such 
numbers  during  the  late  political  panic  was  a  remark¬ 
able  legend  affecting  the  foreign  policy  of  Italy.  It  was 
asserted  with  audacious  precision  that  a  treaty  Iiad 
been  concluded  between  the  Russian  and  Italian  Govern¬ 
ments,  by  which  the  former,  in  consideration  of  Italy’s 
support  of  her  designs  in  the  East,  had  bound  herself  to 
give  energetic  aid  to  the  achievement  of  the  objects  of 
Italian  ambition.  Europe  had  forgotten,  up  to  the 
moment  when  this  bold  fiction  was  launched,  that  there 
were  any  Italian  ambitions  remaining  unsatisfied,  and  it 
had  become  a  habit  of  political  speculators  to  contiast 
Italy’s  present  pacific  influence  with  the  troubles  of  the 
time  when  her  unrealised  dreams  of  unity  and  strength 
constituted  the  most  formidable  element  of  disturbance  in 
Europe.  It  is  not  difficult,  however,  to  account  for  the 
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recent  revival  of  Italian  aspirations  which  originated  wherever  thej  have  once  penetrated.  The  most  recent 
the  story  of  the  treaty  with  Russia.  Of  coarse  there  observers  have  tostihed  to  the  fact  that  the  Italian 
was  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  the  statement  that  language  and  Italian  ways  of  thought  are  beating  back 
Russia  ht^  promised  to  secure  for  her  new  ally  the  German  everywhere  in  South  Tyrol.  In  Istria,  in 

the  Trentino,  Trieste  and*  Istria,  the  Illyrian  coast,  Trieste  and  Piume,  the  former  have  never,  in  fact,  had 

and  even  Tunis,  in  the  event  of  a  partition  of  to  compete  with  the  latter.  Twenty  yeara  hence,  ac- 

Turkey.  There  are  many  reasons  why  Russia  should  cording  to  all  appearances,  the  Italian  genius  will  ’have 

hesitate  to  bind  herself  to  the  attainment  of  objects,  peacefully  conquered  the  whole  of  her  rightful  domain 
some  of  which  at  least  would  be  as  jealously  viewed  in  as  far  as  the  Bay  of  Quarnero,  which  Dante  says  “  bathes 
Germany  as  the  occupation  of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  the  boundaries  of  Italy.’*  Reconquest  of  this  kind  does 
by  the  great  Sclavonic  Power.  But  the  fiction  must  have  not  necessarily  signify  annexation,  as  we  see  in  the 
corresponded,  in  some  intelligible  way,  with  popular  ideas  canton  of  Ticino,  where  a  thoroughly  Italian  population 
and  schemes  in  Italy,  and  therefore  with  what  may  is  content  to  share  in  the  neutral  peace  of  Switzerland, 
become  at  some  not  distant  time  an  important  political  But  undoubtedly  should  a  movement  for  the  separation 
force.  The  certainty  that  these  ideas  and  schemes  are  of  the  Trentino  and  Istria  from  the  Austrian  monarchy 
popularly  cherished  in  Italy  is  apparent  from  the  timid  over  come  to  be  reckoned  among  political  possibilities, 
and  hesitating  action  of  the  Italian  Government.  The  the  incompetence  of  any  rival  influences  to  encounter 
opportunity  of  making  the  present  crisis  in  Eastern  those  of  Italy  in  those  lands  will  have  to  be  considered, 
affairs  the  ground  for  a  resettlement  of  the  Austro-  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  neither  Italian  in- 
Italian  frontiers  had  been  caught  hold  of  by  some  politi-  fluences  nor  Italian  ambitions  stop  short  at  the  Bay  of 


cians  and  journals  of  the  Conservative  party,  at  present 
divorced  from  practical  responsibility,  with  a  view  to 
arousing  something  of  popular  enthusiasm.  The  Go¬ 
vernment  of  Signor  Depretis  must  have  found  it  difficult 
to  endure  a  rivalry  in  patriotic  ardour  on  the  part  of 


Quarnero.  Along  the  Illyrian  coast,  where  the  Venetian 
Republic  and  its  rival  of  Genoa  left  deep  traces  of  their 
power,  the  Italianised  Slavs  tend  to  become  more  and 
more  subject  to  the  pure  Italian  brain.  So  also  in 
Croatia.  Mr.  Evans,  in  his  recent  work  on  Bosnia, 


opponents  generally  representing  backward  and  illiberal  affirms  that  south  of  the  Styrian  mountains  Italian  is  the 
views.  It  was,  however,  manifestly  impossible  to  leave  predominating  culture,  and  that  the  Italian  type  of  cha 
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uncontradicted  either  the  absurd  particularities  of  the 
pseudo-treaty,  or  the  le.ss  baseless  rumours  of  an 
adventurous  movement  in  the  Italian  mind.  The 
Ministerial  journals  were  directed  to  reprove  the 
agitation  of  such  questions  gently,  rather  as  inoppor 
tune  than  as  in  itself  unjustifiable ;  and  it  is  to  the 
credit  of  Italian  good  sense  that,  even  in  the  excite 
ment  of  a  pending  general  election,  the  dangerous  con¬ 
troversy  has  been  allowed  to  fall  into  oblivion. 


racter  is  being  superimposed  on  the  Sclavonic  masses. 
Though  the  Government  is  German,  no  German  influ¬ 
ences  seem  to  touch  the  people.  It  is  otherwise  with 
Italian  influence,  and  the  individual  capacities  of  men  of 
Italian  origin  ;  “  the  more  civilised  race  ”  (says  Mr. 
Evans)  “  seems  to  climb  over  the  shoulders  of  the  ruder 
Croats.” 

Surely  this  movement  ought  not  to  be  unobserved  by 
politicians.  We  say  nothing  about  the  wisdom  or  the 


For  the  present,  therefore,  the  European  situation  is  morality  of  Italian  schemes  of  aggression  upon  Austria 
not  complicated  by  the  unsatisfied  demands  of  Italy,  at  the  present  time,  such  as  have  been  idly  talked  of  in 
but  it  would  be  unwise  to  forget  the  fact  of  which  we  Italy,  and  have  supplied  materials  for  the  manufacture  of 
have  been  thus  forcibly  reminded,  that  those  demands  ttie  alleged  treaty  with  Russia.  But  some  day  or  other 
exist,  and  are  likely  to  be  powerful  in  any  final  settle-  vast  changes  must  take  place  in  the  constitution  of  the 


Austro-Hungarian  monarchy,  and  then  Europe  will  have 
to  consider  the  pretensions  of  Italy,  not  only  as  a  Power 
claiming  the  completion  of  her  national  unity,  but  as  one 
that  is  peacefully  conquering  the  bordering  populations. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  realisation  of 
these  ambitious  visions  will  bo  intercepted  by  many 
jealousies,  and  that  the  most  formidable  of  all  will  bo 
awakened  in  the  bosom  of  the  Power  on  whose  allianco 


ment  of  the  Eastern  Question.  They  are  quite  as  much 
a  political  reality  as  the  ambition  of  France  for  the 
recovery  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  or  that  of  Russia  for 
power  upon  the  Danube.  Of  the  most  recent  pretension 
attributed  to  Italy  by  the  concoction  of  the  pseudo- 
treaty,  the  claim  to  seize  Tunis  as  the  Italian  share  in 
the  spoils  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  little  need  bo  said. 

It  is  probably  intended  to  give  notice  to  the  world  that 
the  Italian  Kingdom  has  as  good  a  right  as  England  Italy  has  hitherto  leant.  Germany  regards  Trieste  as 
or  France  to  a  position  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Hungary  regards  Fiume,  in  the  light  of  an  indispensable 
Mediterranean.  Tunis  in  Italian  hands  would  pro-  access  to  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  when  the  late  stories 
bably  become  a  valuable  possession,  more  energetically  of  Italian  schemes  were  circulated,  a  powerful  German 
worked  as  a  commercial  centre,  and  more  usefully  newspaper  waAied  Italy  that  if  she  went  to  look  for 
occupied  as  a  colony  than  Algeria  is  in  the  hands  of  annexations  in  Istria  “  she  would  encounter  the  point 
France.  The  idea,  too,  may  be  intended  to  balance—  of  a  sword  which  was  not  that  of  Austria.”  But  Italy, 
perhaps,  to  rebuke— the  English  claim  for  the  predomi-  encompassed  by  two  possible  enemies— France  and  the 
nance  in  Egypt.  But  this,  after  all,  is  an  insignificant  Papacy — can  hardly  separate  herself  from  German  policy, 
matter.  Tunis  could  never  become  the  object  of  a  Russia  would  not  in  any  case  be  so  powerful  an  ally,  and 
national  and  patriotic  movement  in  Italy.  It  is  easy,  she  is,  besides,  too  far  away.  Thus  for  the  time  political 
however,  to  conceive  the  ambitions  of  Italy  on  the  side  considerations  give  check  to  a  movement  for  which  we 
of  Austria,  becoming  a  serious  element  in  European  dis-  can  perceive  most  potent  and  deep-seated  springs.  Ten 
turbances.  Italy  would  not,  if  she  could,  break  the  years  hence,  all  may  be  jchanged.  The  conditions  of 


peace  of  Europe  in  order  to  possess  herself  of  the  Italian¬ 
speaking  districts  of  Southern  Tyrol,  and  of  the  Istriau 
peninsula,  with  its  two  precious  seaports  on  either  side, 
Trieste,  the  outlet  for  the  trade  of  Austria  and  Germany 
on  the  Adriatic,  and  Fiume,  which  performs  the  same 
function  for  Hungary.  But  whenever  the  peace  of 
Europe  is  otherwise  disturbed,  the  ambition  of  Italy  is 
awakened,  naturally  enough,  and  is  turned  in  this 
direction.  If  frontiers  are  to  be  resettled,  if  treaties  are 
to  be  revised,  why  should  not  Italy  claim  all  that  nation¬ 
ality  and  history  give  her  by  a  clear  title  ?  Such  is  the 
argument  of  patriotic  Italians,  who  make  little  account 
of  the  jealousies  of  the  other  great  Powers.  Every  year 
of  Italian  peace  and  prosperity  strengthens  this  claim, 
for  Austria,  it  is  believed,  is  not  confirming  her  alien 


political  combinations  in  Europe  are  not  now  what  they 
were  in  1866,  and  in  1886  they  may  be  less  unfavourable 
to  Italian  ambitions.  We  do  not  attempt  to  forecast  the 
future  of  those  ambitions,  but  merely  to  point  out  that 
they  exist,  and  that  they  are  not  likely  to  disappear. 


INDIAN  GENTLEMEN. 

Has  any  nation  ever  undertaken  such  a  tremendous 
task  as  that  which  England  is  accomplishing  in  the 
East?  To  govern  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
people,  aliens  in  creed  and  race,  and  split  up  among 
themselves  into  numerous  nationalities,  by  the  hands  of 
not  a  hundred  thousand  Europeans  and  Eurasians  !  Or, 


subjects  in  loyalty,  and  Italian  influences  are  winning  to  put  the  matter  more  plainly,  each  white  or  whitey- 
their  way  without  the  outward  signs  of  conquest  brown  unit  has  to  control  two  thousand  five  hundred 
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wild,  which  points  towards  change.  Eyes  are  covertly 
directed  northwards,  and  quick  ears  readily  drink  in  the 
latest  on  dits  from  Central  Asia.  This  half  longing 
watchfulness  does  not  proceed  from  any  love  for  Russian 
rule  in  itself.  Probably  there  never  was  a  time,  since 
the  British  conquest  of  India,  when  the  natives  were  less 
inclined  to  welcome  the  legions  of  the  White  Czar. 
Recent  proceedings  of  the  great  Northern  Power  in  the 
Khanates  have  thoroughly  dispelled  whatever  illusions 
formerly  prevailed  in  Hindustan  as  to  the  benefits  likely 
to  accrue  from  a  Muscovite  invasion.  Nevertheless,  there 
exists  a  general  feeling  among  the  unemployed  higher 
classes  that  some  good  might  result  to  them  individually 
if  England  were  called  upon  to  defend  her  Eastern  em¬ 
pire  against  the  only  foe  capable  of  ever  threatening  it  in 
earnest.  In  such  an  event,  what  more  likely  than  their 
own  employment  to  resist  the  invader,  with  consequent 
opportunities  for  distinction  ?  After  a  long  continuance 
of  calms,  skippers  of  sailing  ships  often  pray  for  any 
sort  of  a  w’ind,  favourable  or  adverse,  strong  or  gentle, 
which  may  take  them  out  of  the  “  doldrums;”  this  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  sort  of  uneasy  longing  with  which 
native  gentlemen  now  turn  their  eyes  towards  the 
Hindoo  Koosh.  They  do  not  desire  to  see  the  State 
wrecked ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  ready  to  lend  their 
best  assistance  in  preventing  that  calamity.  But  if  a 
storm  comes,  opportunities  are  nearly  sure  to  arise 
which  will  give  them  the  long- wished- for  chance  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  themselves  before  the  eyes  of  the  captain. 

Asa  type  of  the  class  to  which  we  refer,  take  Sirdar 
Mohammed  Afzul  Khan,  one  of  the  native  aide-de-camps 
who  accompanied  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  England.  Of 
almost  royal  lineage,  closely  connected  by  marriage  with 
the  Royal  family  of  Afghanistan,  intelligent,  highly 
educated,  tolerant,  a  brave  soldier,  and  a  refined  gentle¬ 
man,  ho  has  served  the  British  raj  faithfully  ever  since 
childhood,  never  wavering  for  a  moment  in  his  loyal 
allegiance.  The  reward  he  has  received  for  this  un¬ 
swerving  fidelity  consists  in  his  appointment  as  rnssal- 
dar  in  an  irregular  cavalry  regiment,  a  post  in  which 
ho  finds  himself  subordinate  to  English  officers  who 
were  not  born  when  he  first  entered  the  service.  No 
doubt  in  this  instance,  as  in  most  others,  the  comman¬ 
dant  endeavours  to  make  the  invidious  position  as 
tolerable  as  possible.  There  is  a  very  commendable 
feeling  of  camaraderie  in  the  irregular  regiments  between 
the  European  and  Native  officers,  which  goes  far  to 
smooth  away  unpleasantnesses.  But  the  fact  remains, 
and  the  Sirdar  in  question  cannot  possibly  bo  ignorant 
of  it,  that  his  career,  as  a  soldier,  halts  at  the  very  line 
where  that  of  his  young  white  comrade  begins.  In  the 
event  of  the  commandant  being  killed  in  action,  the 
command  of  the  regiment  would  devolve  upon  the  next 
senior  among  the  European  officers,  and  so  on,  aa 
casualty  after  casualty  occurred,  until  it  perhaps  fell  to 
some  fledgling  subaltern  to  bring  the  corps  out  of 
action.  In  this  event,  the  latter  would  certainly  be 
favourably  mentioned  in  despatches,  and  consequently 
receive  promotion,  while  the  veteran  Sirdar  remained 
unnoticed  and  unrewarded.  Is  it  possible  that  so  one¬ 
sided  an  arrangement  can  permanently  content  men 
whose  predominant  characteristic  is  a  craving  for 
distinction  ?  Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  quite  natural 
for  them  to  look  back  with  regret  on  the  times  of 
the  Mogul  dynasty,  when,  bo  misgovernment  what 
it  might,  every  capable  native,  who  possessed  suf¬ 
ficient  courage  and  determination,  had  a  fair  chance 
of  fashioning  his  own  career  ?  It  is  the  Canute-like 
position  taken  up  by  our  governing  system  which  chiefly 
generates  discontent.  “  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no 
farther,”  is  the  traditional  maxim  on  which  the  British 
raj  acts  towards  native  gentlemen.  And  as  the  limits 
thus  set  to  individual  ambition  are  of  the  most  contracted 
sort,  what  more  natural  than  the  prevalence  of  a  half- 
formed  desire  to  break  down  the  barrier  at  any  cost  ? 
It  is  surely  somewhat  illogical  and  impolitic  to  assume 
that  the  higher  classes  in  India  can  feel  really  satisfied 
with  an  arrangement,  stern  and  inexorable  as  Kismet, 
by  which  they  are  cut  off*  from  the  manna  and  quails 
which  alleviate  the  monotony  of  wandering  through  life’s 


natives,  many  possessing  warlike  aptitudes,  and  the  vast 
mnjority  of  quite  equal  intellectual  gifts  with  the  domi¬ 
nant  race.  That  such  an  anomalous  and  unprecedented 
position  of  afiairs  should  bo  surrounded  by  problems  of 
more  or  less  intricacy  is  only  in  the  nature  of  things, 
and  it  says  a  good  deal  for  our  system  of  government 
that  so  many  of  them  have  received  satisfactory  solution. 
Some  still  remain,  however,  staring  us  in  the  face,  and 
among  these  the  important  question  of  “  What  to  do 
with  native  gentlemen  ?  ”  takes  first  rank.  If  it  were 
possible  to  get  at  the  inner  feeling  of  the  natives — a 
very  difficult  matter — we  doubt  whether  the  attitude  of 
the  better  classes  towards  our  rule  would  not  be  found 
to  incline  rather  towards  latent  hostility  than  to  loyal 
acceptance.  This  may  not  bo  the  case,  perhaps,  within  a 
certain  radius  fromtho  Presidency  capitals  and  other  great 
centres  of  European  life,  where  the  native  gentry  can 
generally  manage  to  find  some  employment,  either  com¬ 
mercial  or  municipal.  These  are,  however,  the  exceptions, 
the  general  rule  being  that  a  native  gentleman  finds  no 
path  open  to  distinction.  We  do  not  of  course  intend  this 
to  apply  to  such  princes  and  chieftains  as  still  possess 
sovereign  rights  within  their  respective  territories. 
They  have  plenty  to  do,  an  they  would  but  do  it,  in 
reforming  the  administration  of  their  several  states,  and 
in  securing  equal  rights  to  all  classes  of  their  subjects. 
Very  different  is  the  lot  of  the  Hindoo  or  Mussulman  of 
good  lineage,  fair  education,  and  modest  means,  who 
lirids  his  ambition  “cabin’d,  crib’d,  confined  ”  at  every 
turn  by  that  inexorable  fate,  the  British  raj.  If  ho 
enters  the  army,  the  profession  to  which  his  forefathers 
have  belonged  from  time  immemorial,  it  is  with  the 
knowledge  that  only  certain  subordinate  grades  are  open 
to  natives,  bo  their  merits  what  they  may.  He  may  rise 
to  he  a  subadar  or  russaldar,  but  beyond  that  there  is 
no  climbing  for  his  feet.  Nor  is  this  the  worst  of  the 
prospect.  Serve  as  long  as  ho  may — twenty,  thirty, 
forty  years — ho  will  still  remain  subordinate  to  all  the 
European  officers  of  his  regiment,  even  to  the  beardless 
subaltern  who  has  just  joined.  As  for  the  higher  prizes 
of  the  profession,  such  as  the  command  of  a  regiment,  a 
brigadiorship,  or  a  divisional  command,  he  knows  them 
to  ho  as  absolutely  cut  off  from  his  ambition  as  if 
they  were  appointments  in  an  army  of  the  moon. 
Tlicso  and  all  other  good  things  the  Sahibs  reserve 
for  themselves ;  a  native  gentleman  must  limit  his 
aspirations  to  a  rank  which  carries  with  it  little  pay 
and  loss  authorit3^ 

The  same  sorb  of  barrier  exists  in  the  Civil  Service. 
In  the  unco venan ted  branch  there  are  plenty  of  minor 
j)osts  open  to  natives,  and  not  a  few  thus  find  employ¬ 
ment.  But  the  applicants  are,  for  the  most  part,  men 
of  no  birth  or  position,  the  higher  classes  considering 
such  employment  derogatory.  And  well  they  may, 
seeing  how  uncovenanted  civil  servants  are  looked  down 
upon  by  Anglo-Indian  society.  Before  now  a  member 
of  the  higher  branch  has  declined  to  dine  at  the  house 
of  a  friend,  because  ati  uncovenanted  brother  had  also 
been  invited  !  Ls  it  likely,  then,  that  men  full  of 
ancestral  pride,  and  eager  for  distinction,  would  care  to 
accept  so  humiliating  a  position  ? 

These  two  professions  being  thus  virtually  closed  to 
the  native  gentry,  their  ambition  finds  no  legitimate 
field  for  employment.  Hence  the  prevalence  among 
them  of  feelings  which,  while  scarcely  disloyal  to  our 
rule,  cannot  ho  considered  loyal.  The  more  intelligent 
of  the  class  admit  freely  enough  that  India,  in  the 

"regate,  enjoys  a  much  higher  degree  of  happiness 
and  prosperity  than  when  it  was  governed  by  native 
dynasties.  They  will  even  acknowledge  that  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  British  raj  would  probably  plunge  the 
huid  once  more  into  anarchy  and  desolation.  In  spite, 
liowover,  of  these  general  concessions,  they  individually 
feel  a  sense  of  being  crushed  out  of  their  proper  sphere, 
ami,  in  many  cases,  this  begets  a  tacit  resentment. 
Hence,  vague  dreams  of  an  India  possessed  by  some 
other  European  nation  which  would  follow  the  example 
of  the  native  dynasties  by  throwing  open  the  highest 
appointments  to  indigenous  merit ;  hence,  also,  a  dan¬ 
gerous  readiness  to  listen  to  every  rumour,  howev'er 
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a  close  on  Tuesday,  when  a  large  number  of  tbe  members  of 
the  dramatic  profession  were  entertained  at  the  Mansion  House. 
Rightly  considered,  this  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  City  to  do 
honour  to  art  and  literature  is  not  entirely  insignificant.  That 
it  should  be  possible  and  even  popular  to  venture  upon  a  formal 
alliance  between  the  forces  of  commerce  and  culture  is  a  sign 
of  the  times,  and  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  his  endeavour  to  celebrate 
this  alliance,  has  Justly  appreciated  a  new  and  powerful  move¬ 
ment  of  public  opinion.  Until  quite  recently  such  an  attempt 
would  scarcely  have  been  prudent.  The  force  of  the  Puritan 
tradition  has  been  strong  enough,  in  England,  to  stamp 
with  something  of  a  vagabond  cnaracter  all  tbe  graceful 
arts,  and  dramatic  art  more  than  all.  A  prejudice  ^gotten 
by  religion  was  afterwards  strengthened  by  fashion,  and 
society,  in  its  desire  to  look  down  upon  the  poor  creatures 
compelled  to  labour  with  their  brains,  was  only  too  glad 
to  be  able  to  defend  its  position  by  easy  reference  to  divine 
authority.  Thus  it  has  happened  that  the  barbarians,” 
to  employ  Mr.  Arnold’s  fortunate  title  for  the  aristocracy 
and  the  Puritans,  have  combined  in  England  to  refuse  allegiance 
to  art.  The  play  actor,  and  even  the  painter,  have  been  merci¬ 
lessly  excluded  both  from  the  fashionable  and  the  Puritan 
heaven ;  and  if  the  same  hard  measure  has  not|becn  extended  to 
literature,  it  is  because  the  limits  of  tbe  literary  profession  have 
never  been  so  rigidly  fixed,  and  there  has  always  been  a  bare 
possibility  that  a  lord  might  by  misfortune  turn  out  to  be  a 
poet  This  separation  between  society  and  art  was  probably 
stronger  during  the  second  quarter  of  the  present  century  than 
at  any  time  before  or  since.  The  ascendancy  of  the  wealthy 
middle  class  w<is  not  at  tbe  outset  very  favourable  to 
culture.  The  severity  of  exclusion,  formerly  mitigated 
by  the  liberal  patronage  of  enlightened  individuals, 
became  intensified  by  the  infiuence  of  a  creed  that  had  fiiiled 
to  expand  with  increasing  prosperity.  As  the  mercantile 
class  pushed  their  way  into  the  sacred  realm  of  fashion  they 
carried  with  them  the  Puritan  household  gods  that  had  formerly 
decorated  the  back  parlour,  and  thus  the  fashionable  world, 
always  disinclined  to  look  with  favour  upon  art,  found  its 
prejudices  suddenly  supported  by  the  sanctions  issuing  from 
an  evangelical  heaven.  In  this  way  was  inaugurated  an  epoch 
in  which  the  arts  were  neither  liberally  patronised  nor 
genuinely  independent.  The  professors  of  art  had  not 
yet  acquired  a  distinct  status,  but  they  had  lost  the 
support  which  individuals  among  the  aristocracy  had 
formerly  supplied,  and  the  result  was  a  steady  decline 
both  in  the  respect  of  others  and  in  self-respect  that 
was  not  at  all  favourable  to  progress.  If  we  would  under¬ 
stand  the  force  and  tenacity  of  this  feeling  we  have  only  to 
turn  to  a  powerful  journal  like  the  Times,  which  has  risen 
with  tbe  middle  class,  and  faithfully  enshrines  its  tradition. 
Tbe  Times  has  never  concealed  its  contempt  for  the  thin^  of 
art,  and  in  a  persistent  neglect  of  art  interests  it  has  no  doubt 
truly  interpreted  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  its  readers. 
The  conductors  of  the  great  journal,  in  rigidly  maintaining 
this  attitude  up  to  the  present  time,  have,  it  is  true,  shown  a 
curious  inability  to  appreciate  the  movement  of  general 
opinion,  but  their  failure  in  this  particular  only  helps 
to  emphasize  the  strength  of  the  earlier  prejudice. 
For  although  this  iudifierence  is  not  now  quite  in 
accord  with  the  sentiments  of  the  public,  it  was  abso¬ 
lutely  so  twenty  years  ago,  and  it  illustrates  by  its  survival 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  since  that  time.  And 
if  the  action,  or  rather  inaction,  of  the  Times  in  matters  of 
culture  aflbrds  a  vision  of  past  misfortune,  such  incidents  as 
these  hospitalities  of  the  Lord  Mayor  help  to  register  the 
modern  auvance.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  believe  these 
banquets  to  be  significant  That  actors  or  painters  should  be 
invited  to  tbe  Mansion  House  is  in  itself  no  kind  of  honour 
either  to  art  or  the  drama.  It  does  not  imply  that  the  present 
Lord  Mayor  is  gracious  and  condescending  beyond  his  fellows, 
and  still  less  does  it  carry  the  conviction  that  painting  or 
the  drama  has  now  reached  to  any  extraordinary  height  of 
excellence.  All  that  we  may  conclude  from  such  hospi¬ 
talities  is  that  the  arts  have  at  last  gained  some  sort  of 
independent  status,  and  that  the  sentiment  of  art  has  so  far 
taken  bold  of  the  public  as  to  inspire  respect  for  its  living 
representatives.  That,  we  believe,  is  the  true  significance  of 
these  hospitalities  offered  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  in  this  is 
only  making  himself  the  exponent  of  a  feeling  that  is  steadily 
spreading  over  the  community.  Mr.  Arnold’s  old  friend  the 
“  Philistine,”  now  so  nearly  regenerate  that  he  is  scarcely  to 
be  recognised  under  that  guise,  has  at  last  advanced  to  the  con¬ 
viction  that  art  is  a  great  force,  and  that  in  paying  respect  to 
the  professors  of  art  he  is  doing  honour  to  a  body  composed,  it 
may  be,  of  individuals  only  moaerately  gifted,  but  by  whom, 
nevertheless,  a  great  and  enduring  tradition  is  borne  forward 
from  one  bright  epoch  to  another. 

But  this  formal  recognition  of  the  claims  of  culture  may  prove 
of  further  service  in  drawing  attention  to  the  public  needs  of 
art.  These  needs  are  as  yet  very  imperfectly  understool  in 


England,  and  we  set  up  a  constant  hindrance  to  a  better  in¬ 
telligence  of  them  by  dwelling  with  vacant  complacency  upon 
the  beauty  of  the  result  achieved  by  individual  enterprise. 
Our  joy  over  the  thought  that  we  have  escaped  the  dangers  of 
State  intervention  has  often  been  permitted  to  obscure  the  fact 
that  such  escape  is  only  gained  at  the  cost  of  stagnation.  It 
is,  of  course,  impossible  to  trip  so  long  as  we  are  prudent 
enough  to  stand  still,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  triumphs  of  guiding  a  ship  at  anchor  can  never 
be  brilliant.  Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  we  have  almost 
been  content  with  these  modest  triumphs,  and  the  labour  of 
establishing  a  truly  national  system  of  art  administration  has 
scarcely  been  begun.  In  the  plastic  arts  something  has  been 
attempted,  because  here  the  need  of  action  was  shown  to  be 
immeuiately  connected  with  the  material  prosperity  of  tbe 
country ;  but  even  here  the  nation  is  as  yet  only  very  imper¬ 
fectly  served,  and  the  time  must  speedily  arrive  when  the 
divided  and  discordant  system  at  present  existing  will  have 
to  be  radically  reconsidered  and  revised.  For  tbe  drama, 

'  however,  nothing  at  all  has  been  done.  The  carefully  re¬ 
corded  visits  of  the  Heir-Apparent  to  witness  new  burlesques 
are  the  only  official  incidents  in  connection  with  the  progress 
of  the  British  drama,  and  experience  goes  to  prove  that  this 
discriminating  patronage  does  not  greatly  avail  to  further  the 
ends  which  the  more  serious  students  of  the  stage  have  at 
heart.  At  the  Mansion  House,  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  Phelps 
was  able  formally  to  put  forward  a  claim  on  behalf  of  a  pro¬ 
fession  that  he  has  faithfully  served.  No  living  actor  has  a 
better  right  to  bear  witness  to  the  need  of  a  national  theatre, 
for  no  one  else  has  more  courageously  striven  by  private 
endeavour  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  his  art.  And  if  at  the 
close  of  a  long  career  he  is  satisfied  of  the  service  which  a 
national  theatre  would  be  able  to  render,  we  may  at  least  admit 
that  there  is  good  ground  for  giving  the  question  a  serious  con¬ 
sideration.  But  such  a  measure  of  patronage,  however  urgently 
demanded,  will  never  be  granted  until  the  dramatic  profession  is 
able  to  make  a  powerful  plea  on  its  own  behalf.  Here,  as  we  con¬ 
ceive,  lies  the  advantage  of  such  meetings  as  that  of  last  Tuesday. 
In  doing  honour  to  the  entire  body  of  actors  and  actresses,  the 
Lord  Mayor  was  helping  to  strengthen  among  his  guests  the 
sense  of  a  corporate  existence.  Individual  actors  of  genius  and 
refinement  have  at  all  times  won  their  way  in  society,  and  so 
far  Mr.  Coleman’s  reply  to  Mr.  Sala  was  justified  by  the  facts. 
On  this  occasion,  however,  the  honour  was  paid  not  to  iudivi- 
dual  actors,  but  to  the  class ;  and  that  the  Lord  Mayor,  as  the 
representative  of  a  great  mercantile  community,  should  have 
been  in  a  position  to  offer  cordial  hospitality  to  the  body,  is  a 
gratifying  sign  of  progress  in  one  direction  at  least. 


GOOD  REFERENCES. 

On  Friday  week  some  remarkable  evidence  was  given  at  the 
Mansion  House  by  Mr.  Fielder,  described  as  connected  with 
Dr.  Barnardo’s  Home — evidence  which  shows,  what  has  been 
too  often  shown  before,  how  apt  are  persons  laudably  bent  ou 
doing  good  to  put  out  of  their  memory  that  religious  precept, 
perhaps  of  all  othem  most  combining  the  wisdom  of  practical 
expediency  with  the  higher  righteousness,  “  Do  not  evil  that 
good  may  come,’’  and  which  also  is  very  suggestive  of  the  way 
in  which  dishonesty  in  benevolence  does  mischief  to  society 
and  to  its  own  best  objects.  Two  boys,  who  had  been 
educated  at  Dr.  Barnardo’s  Home,  appeared  before  Sir  Robert 
Carden,  charged,  the  one  with  robbing  his  luaster,  the  other, 
the  senior  of  the  hopeful  pair,  with  assisting  his  former  school¬ 
fellow  by  encouragement,  advice,  and  a  very  active  participa¬ 
tion  in  spending  the  booty.  It  appeared  that  the  younger 

{irisoner,  Avery,  a  lad  of  fourteen,  had  been  convicted  of  theft 
ast  March ;  the  other.  Baker,  had  been  sentenced  in  April  to 
three  months’  hard  labour  for  being  concerned  with  two  others 
in  stealing  25/.  from  the  Home.  Now  it  is  not  a  grievous  dis¬ 
paragement  to  Dr.  Barnardo’s  Home  that  these  lads  are 
thieves.  Such  institutions  are  presumably  not  for  good  little 
boys,  predestined  always  to  know  their  lessons  and  to  marry 
their  master’s  daughter  and  succeed  to  the  business,  but  for 
boys  born  and  reared,  if  not  actually  in  vice  at  home,  at  least 
in  a  friendly  intercourse  with  vice  next  door,  and  who  have 
inherited,  or  acquired,  or  both,  the  predatory  instincts  of  tlio 
savages  of  civilisation.  Success  with  such  pupils  must  not  bo 
estimated  from  the  minus  side,  as  it  might  be  in  the  case 
of  a  Private  Academy  for  young  gentlemen,  where  we  can 
exact  that  the  whole  school  shall  habitually  present  a  closm 
bill  of  moral  health;  we  must  count,  not  the  boys  who 
steal,  but  the  boys  who  do  not,  and  we  must  look  o:i 
every  one  of  the  latter  as  a  testimony  to  the  value 
of  the  education  he  has  received.  But  what  we  take 
objection  to  in  the  interest  of  morality  and  of  the  public 
safety  is  that  the  thieves  should  have  good  characters  given 
them.  It  is  not  plain  from  the  newspaper  report  whether 
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this  benevolent  action  was  perpetrated  in  Avery’s  case, 
but,  as  it  was  deposed  that  he  went  to  his  employer  from 
Dr.  Bamardo’s  Home,  the  assumption  that  it  was  is  unavoid¬ 
able  ;  in  Baker’s  case  Mr.  Fielder  gave  the  young  thief  who, 
imprisoned  for  three  months  on  a  charge  only  preferred  against 
him  on  the  30th  of  last  April,  could  have  had  no  time  after  his 
release  in  which  to  prove  his  reformation,  a  character  as  “  a 
good  steady  worker,”  without  a  hint  to  the  unsuspecting  em¬ 
ployer  that  his  style  of  work  involved  any  such  occasional 
eccentricity  as  the  taking  possession  of  moneys  which  did  not 
belong  to  him.  Wo  cannot  for  a  moment  suppose  that  Mr. 
Fielder  went  so  far  as  definitely  to  give  his  unsatisfactory  pupil 
a  character  for  honesty ;  indeed  the  terra  worker  ”  seems  to 
have  been  chosen  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  on  the 
comfortable  side  of  truth  by  (after  the  manner  of  a  mental 
reservation)  limiting  the  recommendatory  epithets  to  the  boy’s 
power  of  getting  through  a  certain  amount  of  work.  But 
neither  can  we  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  employer  who 
received  that  character  guessed  that  there  was  such  a  limita¬ 
tion  in  Mr.  Fielder’s  mind.  Doubtless  what  Mr.  Fielder  said 
was  the  truth  ;  doubtless  what  Baker’s  employer  believed  Mr. 
Fielder  said  was  a  lie. 

Mr.  Fielder  replied  to  Sir  Robert  Carden’s  objections  to  his 
method  of  getting  situations  for  his  proUgeSy  that  “  in  such 
cases  they  (of  the  Home)  had  to  rely  ou  their  own  judgment.” 
To  ordinary  minds  there  seems  no  question  to  submit  to  the 
judgment.  Whether  you  ought  to  keep  a  dishonest  person  in 
your  service  for  the  sake  of  giving  him  a  chance  of  reformation, 
or  whether  you  ought  to  seek  out  someone  who  for  charity’s 
sake  will  try  the  experiment,  or  whether  you  ought  to  let  the 
evildoer’s  punishment  fall  on  him  unlightened,  are  questions 
which,  for  his  own  good  and  that  of  others,  admit  of  delibera¬ 
tion  and  of  arguments  on  all  sides.  But  whether  or  not  you 
ought  to  shuffle  him  back  into  a  respectable  position  by,  with 
whatever  ingeniously  conscientious  avoidance  of  actum  mis¬ 
statements,  passing  him  off  for  what  he  distinctly  is  not,  is  really 
not  within  the  pale  of  discussion.  No  evidence  of  results  is 
needed  to  decide  so  simple  a  moral  problem,  but  the  evidence 
of  results  is  before  us  in  the  case  to  which  wo  are  referring. 

Here,”  said  Sir  Robert  Carden,  are  the  effects  of  your 
judgment.”  They  might  have  been  predicted.  A  boy  who 
has  gone  criminally  astray  should  learn  that  his  good  character 
was  a  valuable  possession,  which  he  must  now  retrieve  slowly 
and  painfully,  as  best  he  may ;  that  me.anwhile  he  must  of 
necessity  be  worse  off  in  all  ways  than  if  he  had  not  lost  it ; 
that  he  cannot  have  the  comforts  and  credit  of  respectability 
without  deserving  them.  No  doubt,  if  the  truth  is  told  about 
him  and  he  is  only  recommended  as  probably  reformed  or  re- 
formable,  it  will  be,  though  happily  not  impossible,  very  diffi¬ 
cult  for  him  to  get  a  situation.  But  this  is  just  what  he,  and 
yet  more  what  other  boys  who  have  still  characters  to  lose, 
should  understand  to  be  the  natural  fruit  of  dishonesty. 

Honesty  is  the  best  policy  ”  may  not  be  a  very  high-souled 
stimulus  to  well-doing,  but  it  is  decidedly  a  safer  moral  than 

Honesty  is  not  the  best  policy,”  which  is  the  form  in  which 
that  proverb  is  likely  to  impress  itself  on  the  mind  of  a  boy 
who  sees  that  if  he  thieves  undetected  he  will  have  plenty  of 
pocket-money,  and  that,  if  he  is  detected,  he  will,  as  soon  as  he 
comes  out  of  a  tolerably  comfortable  prison,  start  pleasantly 
again  in  another  situation  with  au  unblemished  reputation 
and  the  meed  of  confidence  from  his  employer  due  to  it. 
Again,  supposing  the  young  offender  to  be  really  contrite  and 
in  earnest  in  his  promises  of  amendment,  what  can  be  more 
calculated  to  deaden  his  nascent  or  reviving  will  to  be  honest 
and  true  than  the  sense  that  he  is  daily  and  hourly  practising  a 
cheat  on  the  employer  who  has  engaged  him  on  the  faith  of  a 
misleading  recommendation  ? 

We  need  not  dwell  ou  the  wrong  done  to  the  employer  and 
the  risk  to  which  he  is  unjustly  exposed.  The  philanthropists 
who  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul  argue,  doubtless,  that  Peter  is  the 
richer  and  can  the  better  stand  losses.  The  risk,  they  would 
say,  of  the  employer  being  robbed  or  defrauded  by  a  servant  is 
a  less  fatal  one  to  him  than  is  to  the  servant  the  risk  of  not 
getting  employment.  According  to  old  ballads  many  other 
virtuous  bandits  have  argued  in  the  same  way,  and  thought  it 
a  good  deed  to  deprive  a  lord  or  an  abbot  of  a  purse  he  could 
surely  well  spare,  to  bestow  it  on  a  poor  man  who  might  other¬ 
wise  have  gone  to  bed  cold  and  hungry  for  many  a  winter 
night.  To  be  charitable  at  your  neighbour’s  expense  is  rarely 
thought  amiss — if  there  is  sin  in  it  there  is  cnarity  too,  and 
the  cnarity  covers  the  sin.  But,  when  a  boy  who  has  com¬ 
mitted  theft  is  sent  to  a  situation  without  warning  given  of 
any  watchfulness  over  him  or  care  to  avoid  exposing  him  to 
temptations  being  necessary,  the  risk  is  not  alone  nor  chiefly 
to  the  employer — it  is  greatest  to  the  boy.  If  he  fall  a  victim 
to  dangerous  opportunities  which  would  not  have  been  afforded 
him  if  their  special  danger  to  him  had  been  known,  or  relapse 
for  want  of  a  stricter  control  which  he  was  not  known  to  need, 
no  light  responsibility  rests  on  anyone  who,  preferring  his  own 
idea  of  benevolence  to  commonplace  hard-hearted  truthful-  I 


ness,  has  caused  the  misplaced  confidence  and  its  baneful 
issue. 

But,  without  pushing  amiability  to  so  surprising  an  extent  as 
the  authorities  of  Dr.  Barnardo’s  Home  find  it  in  their  judgment 
to  do,  we  are  all  of  us  over-lax  in  this  matter  of  giving 
characters.  Our  mental  vision  perceives  vividly  the  disap¬ 
pointment  and  perhaps  suffering  ot  the  person  from  whom  our 
straightforwardness  would  withhold  a  desirable  situation,  and 
does  not  perceive  the  chain  of  mischief  which  may  grow  of  our 
introducing  that  person  into  a  position  for  which' he  or  she  is 
morally  or  physically  unfit ;  still  less  does  it  perceive  the 
vaguer  and  more  general,  but  not  less  certain,  evil  caused  by 
every  fresh  impairing  of  the  credit  that  a  good  recommenda¬ 
tion  ought  to  carry  with  it,  and  of  the  importance  attached  by 
those  in  employment  to  the  retaining  their  characters.  The 
consequence  is  that  we  consult  kindness  rather  than  duty ;  to 
get  the  place  for  the  applicant  is  our  first  idea.  There  is  no 
loafing  gentleman-Jeames,  no  disobedient  slut,  who  cannot 
obtain  from  the  last  place  left  in  disgrace  a  character  which,  if 
read  by  the  exact  standard  that  would  apply  to  any  other  transac¬ 
tion,  describes  one  of  the  worthiest  and  most  efficient  of  valuable 
servants.  Aware  of  the  peculiar  valuelessness  of  certain 
laudatory  terms,  such  as  thoroughly  honest,”  **  strictly  steady,” 
a  very  good  servant,”  which  are  coming  to  bo  used  with  a 
technical  no-meaning,  like  the  not-atmomes  ”  and  “  very 
happys  ”  of  complimentary  life,  we  all  of  us  endeavour  to  meet 
the  emergency  by  pitching  our  questions  still  higher.  We  ask 
for  the  perfection  of  human  virtues ;  we  are  assured  in  reply 
that  John  or  Mary  Anne  possesses  all  those  to  admiration. 
Next  time,  to  prevent  disappointment,  we  go  a  little  higher 
and  re(]^uire  our  servant  not  in  the  least  lower  than  the  an^ls; 
a  note  in  the  third  person  informs  us  that  Thomas  or  Elizaueth 
is  everything  we  have  asked  for.  Adjectives  without  a  force- 
increasing  adverb  stuck  on  to  them  have  come  to  be  recognised 
as  negatives — thus,  “  trustworthy  ”  without  a  “  very  ”  or  a 
‘thoroughly  ”  would  be  considered  as  a  term  of  suspicion,  and 
with  an  adverb  they  may,  or  may  not,  mean  anything  definite. 
The  simple  translation  of  them  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  is  that 
the  user  of  them  is  bent  before  all  thin^  on  not  having  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  preventing  the  servant  from  getting  the  situa¬ 
tion.  With  that  view  language  of  .as  much  praise  and  as  little 
purport  as  possible  is  employed,  and  the  conscience  is  quiet 
from  a  feeling  that  all  the  epithets  are  used  in  a  non-natural 
sense  necessary  on  such  occasions,  and  that,  after  all,  it  is  an 
act  of  charity  that  has  to  be  performed.  Perhaps  this  is  one  of 
the  most  insidious  of  the  forms  of  charity  which  appear  to  have 
been  invented  by  the  Devil  to  ensnare  good  people  to  help  to 
make  the  world  worse  than  it  need  be.  Ana,  when  it  is  prac¬ 
tised  to  the  extent  of  sending  a  dishonest  or  immoral  person 
into  an  unsuspecting  household,  the  charity  is  much  like  that 
which  should  send  in  the  same  way  a  scarlet-fever  patient. 
Many  a  misguided  girl  owes  her  perversion  to  the  new  fellow- 
servant  with  “  good  references,”  whose  former  employers  were 
too  charitable  to  be  truthful. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MB.  GRiNT  DUFF  8  “  DREAM. 

Sir, — I  went  abroad  on  September  15,  and  have  been,  until  a 
few  days  ago,  out  of  the  way  of  hearing  much  about  what  has 
been  going  on  in  England.  A  phrase,  however,  in  your  last  issue, 
alluding  to  some  misconception,  which  you  evidently  do  not 
share,  about  the  meaning  of  a  suggestion  which  I  made  just 
before  leaving  the  country,  leads  me  to  ask  a  comer  of  your 
space  to  say  that  I  am  preparing  a  pamphlet  which  will  ex¬ 
plain,  far  more  fully  than  I  was  able  to  do  in  m}' short  letter  in 
the  Twies  of  September  11,  the  scheme  or  dream  put  forward 
therein. 

That  scheme,  or  dream,  was  put  forward  not  in  antagonism 
to  my  own  proposals  of  moderate  change  which  were  sketched 
in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  July  and  September,  but  as  an 
alternative  to  the  tremendous  change  proposed  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
with  all  the  weight  of  his  great  authority. 

My  point  was  this.  IF  you  are  going  to  turn  all  the  existing 
administration  out  of  the  most  important  part  of  European 
Turkey ;  IF  you  are  going  to  cut  off  all  connexion  between  the 
most  important  part  of  European  Turkey  and  the  central 
government,  1  submit  that  you  are  going  to  do  a  wild  and 
dangerous  thing.  You  had  far  better,  if  it  has  really  come  to 
this,  create  a  new  central  government,  keeping  such  of  the  old 
administrators  as  can  be  made  useful,  but  importing  a  wholly 
new  spirit  into  the  administration,  by  supplying  from  without 
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a  siipremeljr  good  set  of  administrators,  who,  in  a  few  years, 
will  have  put,  each  his  own  district,  into  perfect  order,  and 
left  it  to  pursue,  under  the  new  central  government,  a  career  of 
peace  and  prosperity. 

Anyone  who  knows  India,  knows  that  this  has  been  done, 
and  could  easily  be  done  again. 

That  part  of  the  business  is  no  dream  at  all. 

I  used  that  word,  because  1  knew  that  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  getting  such  an  experiment  tried  could  hardly  bo  over¬ 
rated,  and  because  I  wished  it  to  bo  understood  that  my  pro¬ 
posal  was  entirely  conditional. 

I  could  put  on  paper,  and  I  printed  in  outlipe  many  w'eeks 
ago,  reforms  which  would  quite  satisfy  me  for  the  present,  and 
be  a  great  point  gained  in  that  gradual  growing  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  population  over  the  heads  of  the  Mussulmen,  which  I  have, 
ever  since  I  went  into  Parliament,  nineteen  years  ago,  main- 
taiued  to  be  inevitable. 

If,  however,  the  men  who  used  to  oppose  myself  and  others, 
because  we  were  not  sufficiently  hopeful  of  the  Turks,  have, 
under  the  leadership  of  a  statesman  of  the  first  rank,  become 
the  champions  of  Revolution  as  against  Reform  in  Turkey,  then 
I  say  that  ray  revolution  is  far  more  likely  to  lead  to  good  than 
any  which  would  result  in  the  creation  of  new  autonomous 
states,  whose  autonomy,  as  someone  very  truly  said,  would  be 
only  the  autonomy  of  an  ill-conducted  cat  and  dog  when  their 
master’s  back  is  turned. 

I  suggested  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  as  Emperor 
and  Empress  of  Byzantium,  because  no  human  being  would, 
I  presume,  advocate  the  establishment  of  a  Thracian  Republic 
just  at  present ;  because  these  two  royal  personages  represented 
equally  Russia,  Germany  and  England,  and  because  they  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  more  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  the  majority  of 
the  other  countries  interested  than  anyone  else  whom  I  could 
think  of.  If  some  person  can  suggest  better  heads  for  the 
central  government  than  an  English  Prince  and  a  Russian 
Princess,  or  better  material  for  administrators  than  soldiers 
and  civilians  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  work  of  the 
wilder  parts  of  India,  I  am  ready  to  come  over  to  his  opinion. 
But  if  you  are  to  have  Revolution  and  not  merely  Reform  in 
Turkey,  you  must  somewhere  find  a  new  central  government, 
and  must  import,  from  some  quarter,  good  administrators. 

To  make  a  revolution  such  ns  many  are  crying  for,  without 
doing  this,  is  to  give  over  some  of  the  finest  districts  of  Europe, 
first  to  a  bloody  civil  war,  and  then  to  the  administrative  im¬ 
potence  which  has  been  the  curse  of  Greece. 

Knebworth  Park,  Stevenage,  M.  E.  Gr.4.nt  Duff. 

October  24. 


THE  WOMEN  S  SUFFRAGE  BILL. 


Sir, — I  have  learned  with  much  satisfaction  that  the  conduct 
of  this  measure  has  been  transferred  from  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Forsyth. 

AN  hen  he  was  entrusted  with  the  Bill,  I  addressed  a  letter  to 
you  with  reference  to  his  extraordinary  behaviour  in  adding  a 
proviso  destructive  of  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  subsequently  constrained  to  withdraw. 

In  this  addition,  he  was  possibly  not  more  blameable  than 
those  who  condoned  his  act,  which  so  confused  the  advocacy  of 
the  Bill  that  whenever  it  has,  since  that  time,  formed  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  general  discussion,  some  have  thought  it  remained  as  it 
was  made  by  .Mr.  Forsyth,  and  only  a  few  were  aware  that  the 
measure  has  been  identical  with  the  Bill  introduced  by  Mr. 
J.  S.  Mill. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  gauge  the  consequences  of  Mr.  Forsyth’s 
handling  of  the  Bill.  The  inferior  position  of  the  question, 
compared  wdth  that  which  it  occupied  when  he  took  charge  of 
the  Bill,  was  marked  during  the  current  year,  in  the  tone  of 
Mr.  John  Bright’s  speech,  and  in  the  enlarged  vote  against  the 
measure. 

That  the  question  will  recover  its  prestige  and  position  when 
it  is  again  urged  on  the  grounds  upon  which  Mr.  Mill  and  Mr. 
Jacob  Bright  took  their  stand,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever. — I 
am,  Sir,  &c.,  Arthur  Arnold. 

Reform  Club,  S.NV.,  October  25. 


MR.  W.  M.  ROSSETTI  AND  SHELLEY. 


Sir, — In  your  review  (October  21)  of  Mr.  Forman’s  valuable 
and  laborious  edition  of  Shelley,  I  observe  some  inaccurate 
statements  regarding  myself,  which  I  presume  you  will  allow 
me  to  rectify.  (The  italics  are  my  own.) 


Wherever  an  erroneous  or  even  lax  grammatical  form  oc¬ 
curred,  wherever  a  rhyme  was  omitted  or  misplaced,  wherever 
an  unusual  inversion  clouded  the  obvious  sense,  Mr.  Rossetti 
hastened  without  compunction  to  amend  the  text  and  correct 
the  language  of  Shelley.”  This  allegation  is  extremely  incor¬ 
rect,  and  should  not  have  been  made  by  anyone  who  is  not 
prepared  to  disprove  a  statement  which  stands  printed  in  my 
prehice,  pp.  xv.,  xvi.  “  I  have  considered  it  m)r  clear  duty  and 
prerogative  to  set  absolutely  wrong  grammar  right,  as  thus — 
Thou,  too,  0  Comet,  beautiful  and  fierce, 

•Who  drewst  \drcw'\  the  heart  of  this  frail  universe  ; 

and  to  set  absolutely  wrong  rhyming  right,  as  thus — 

Beneath  whose  spires  which  swayed  in  the  red  flame  [light] 
Reclining  as  they  ate,  of  liberty, 

And  hope,  and  justice,  and  Laone’s  name, 

Eiirth's  children  did  a  woof  of  happy  converse  frame, 

and  to  set  absolutely  wrong  metre  right ;  as  thus — 

This  plan  might  be  tried  too.  NVhere’s  General 
Laoctonos  ?  It  is  my  royal  pleasure, 
instead  of — 

This  plan  might  be  tried  too.  Whore’s  General  Laoctonos  ? 

It  is  my  royal  pleasure. 

Annexed  to  this  is  another  duty,  that  of  pointing  out  any 
and  every  such  change ;  this  is  done  in  my  notes.  In  speaking 
of  ‘  absolutely  wrong  ’  grammar,  rhyming,  and  metre,  I  by  no 
means  include  a  vast  number  of  laxities  in  these  matters — 
laxities  which  are  a  genuine  portion  of  Shelley’s  poetic  inten¬ 
tion  and  performance,  and  which  it  would  be  presumption  in  me 
so  much  ns  to  censure.  These  are  of  course  left  untouched ;  and 
along  ivifh  them  not  a  feta  things  which,  though  in  strictness 
even  absolutely  wrong,  may  also  be  fairly  understood  to  appear 
as  Shelley  meant  them  to  appear,  or  as  he  would  not  have 
troubled  himself  to  prevent  their  appearing.”  As  to  your 
statement  respecting  unusual  inversion,”  I  cannot  remember 
that  I  ever  meddled  with  an  inversion,  simply  as  such,  and  am 
sure  I  have  meddled  with  very  few  if  any. 

2.  To  curtail  his  alexandrines  because  they  ought  to  be 
heroics  ...  is  to  treat  Shelley  with  insufferable  impertinence.” 
But  is  the  impertinence  insufferable  when  Shelley  himself 
(Preface  to  the  “  Revolt  of  Islam  ”)  wrote  and  printed  these 
words  ? — “  There  will  be  found  some  instances  where  I  have 
completely  failed  in  this  attempt,  and  one,  tvhich  I  here  request 
the  reader  to  consider  as  an  erratum,  where  there  is  left  most 
inadvertently  an  alexandrine  in  the  middle  of  a  stanza.”  The 
fact  is  that  I  found  in  the  “  Revolt  of  Islam  ”  three  such 
alexandrines  (for  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Forman’s  opinion 
that  one  of  the  three  lines  is  not  alexandrine,  but  heroic)  ;  I 
took  Shelley  at  his  word,  and  corrected  one  of  the  three,  leaving 
the  other  two  uncorrected,  because  it  is  not  equally  clear 
what  alteration  Shelley  would  himself  have  authorised.”  See 
my  note,  p.  477. 

3.  You  quote  Shelley’s  lines — 

The  scene  was  changed,  and  away,  away,  away ! 

Thro’  the  air  and  over  the  sea  we  sped — 

and  speak  of  the  two  phrases  ^^and  away”  and  thro*,”  and 
you  then  say,  “  For  these  masterly  paradoxes  of  versification 
Mr.  Rossetti  has  but  one  comment,  that  they  *  limp,’  and  he 
consequently  gives  them  a  wooden  crutch.”  The  fact  is  that 
I  never  expressed  nor  entertained  the  slightest  objection  to  the 
phrase  “  and  away,”  nor  have  I  altered  or  supplemented  it  in 
any  way  whatever. — I  am.  Sir,  &c.,  NV.M.  Rossetti. 

50,  Euston  Square,  N.NV., 

October  23,  1870. 

[For  the  last  statement  we  plainly  owe  Mr.  Rossetti  an 
apology ;  the  reference  to  the  first  of  the  two  cited  lines  was 
an  oversight.  But  we  cannot  consider  that  our  objection  to 
the  principles  on  which  he  worked  was  unfounded.'"’’  The 
phrase  wherever”  may,  perhaps,  be  a  too  general  mode  of 
stigmatising  what  we  contend  was  a  grave  error — the  alter¬ 
ation  of  Shelley’s  text  merely  on  conjecture,  without  proof  of 
any  kind  further  than  that  the  eccentricities  corrected  were 
unusual  and  not  generally  permitted.  Mr.  Rossetti  shows  the 
laxity  of  his  reasoning  in  the  second  objection  he  makes  to 
our  strictures.  Shelley  mentioned,  in  the  preface  to  the  **  Re¬ 
volt  of  Islam,”  that  there  would  be  found  in  that  poem  one 
alexandrine  in  the  middle  of  a  stanza,  which  he  would  request 
the  reader  to  consider  as  an  erratum.  No  one  can  tell  why,  if 
if  he  desired  to  do  so,  he  did  not  correct  it  himself ;  but  we 
are  still  more  at  a  loss  when  we  find  the  poem  containing  at 
least  three  such  alexandrines.  Mr.  Rossetti  says  that  he 
“  took  Shelley  at  his  word,  and  corrected  one  of  the  three.” 
But  who  instructed  him  which  of  the  three  Shelley  meant  him 
to  correct  ?  This  indeed  is  to  hasten  without  compunction  to 
amend  the  text  of  Shelley. — Ed.] 
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MB.  WALLACE’S  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRI¬ 
BUTION  OF  ANIMALS. 


The  Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals :  with  a  Study  of  the 
Relations  of  Living  and  Extinct  Faunas,  as  Elucidating  the 
Past  Changes  of  the  Elarth's  Surface.  By  Alfred  Russel 
Wallace.  London:  Macmillan  and  Co.  1876. 


It  may  be  safely  asserted  of  this  splendid  work,  that 
while  it  could  not  possibly  have  been  compiled  at  any 
earlier  period  of  scientific  development,  it  could  scarcely 
have  been  produced  by  any  other  man  than  the  author. 
The  last  twenty  years  have  revolutionised  the  study  of 
biology.  Within  that  period  the  researches  of  Mr. 
Darwin,  and  those  who  have  followed  in  his  steps,  have 
given  new  ideas  to  every  department  of  natural  science, 
and  opened  out  innumerable  hitherto  unthought-of  lines 
of  inquiry.  To  Mr.  Wallace  we  are  largely  indebted  for 
the  momentous  changes  that  have  been  brought  about 
in  our  knowledge  of  animals  and  plants.  From  his 
youth  he  has  been  an  industrious  observer,  a  diligent 
student  of  Nature,  and  an  original  explorer  in  regions 
seldom  visited  by  naturalists ;  and  while  general  readers 
have  to  thank  him  for  some  of  the  most  charmingly 
written  books  of  travel  that  we  possess,  by  scientific 
men  he  is  respected  as  the  joint  originator,  with  Mr. 
Darwin,  of  the  theory  of  “Natural  Selection,”  and  as 
one  of  the  foremost,  and  most  original  of  modern 
zoologists.  It  would  not,  therefore,  be  easy  to  estimate 
too  highly  the  importance  and  value  of  a  work  like  the 
present,  in  which  Mr.  Wallace  has  given  us  the  results 
of  his  long  experience  in  research  and  observation,  and 
in  which  he  has  used  this  superabundance  of  materials 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  various  new  departments 
of  knowledge,  to  which  a  more  enlightened  study  of 
zoology  and  geography  is  rapidly  leading  us. 

The  idea  of  considering  the  question  of  animal  distri¬ 
bution  from  a  geographical  point  of  view  is  due  to  the 
most  advanced  school  of  biological  inquiry.  Till  recently 
naturalists  were  content  to  accept  special  characteristics 
of  climate,  with  their  corresponding  diversities  of  vegeta¬ 
tion,  as  adequate  causes  alike  for  the  absence  of  definite 
animals  from  certain  localities,  and  for  their  predomi¬ 
nance  within  circumscribed  limits.  This  popular  view 
seems  at  first  sight  to  be  supported  by  various  incontro¬ 
vertible  facts,  as,  for  example,  that  individual  parts  of 
the  earth’s  surface,  as  mountains,  marshes,  plains,  and 
rock-defiles,  have  their  special  faunas ;  and  that  well  de¬ 
fined  regions  have  animal  occupants  peculiar  to  them¬ 
selves.  Thus,  while  in  the  arctic  zone  we  find  white 
bears,  white  ptarmigans,  walruses,  ermines,  and  rein¬ 
deer  ;  in  the  tropics  we  meet  with  apes,  elephants,  parrots 
and  birds  of  paradise  ;  on  the  desert  we  have  camels  and 
ostriches ;  on  the  prairies  bisons ;  and  in  forests, 
whether  belonging  to  tropical  or  temperate  zones,  the 
jaguar  and  deer. 

Facts,  such  as  these,  appear  at  first  sight  conclusive 
in  regard  to  the  influence  of  climatic  and  vegetal 
influences.  But  as  soon  as  wo  examine  these  same 
regions  a  little  more  closely,  we  discover  a  formidable 
array  of  opposing  facts,  which  as  clearly  demonstrate 
that  climate  and  vegetation  can  only  have  been  very 
subordinate  agents  in  the  process  of  animal  distribution. 
In  the  equatorial  parts  of  Africa  and  America,  for 
example,  where  very  similar  conditions  of  climate  exist, 
and  the  soil  in  both  regions  bears  luxuriant  forests ; 
elephants,  apes,  leopards  and  guinea-fowls  are  found  in 
the  former,  while  in  the  latter  their  places  are  occupied 
by  tapirs,  prehensile-tailed  monkeys,  jaguars  and 
toucans.  Again,  while  in  reference  to  climate  and  soil 
a  striking  similarity  exists  between  parts  of  South 
Africa  and  Australia,  the  one  has  lions,  antelopes,  zebras, 
and  girafles,  the  other  kangaroos,  wombats,  phalangers, 
and  mice.  Certain  districts  of  North  America  closely 
resemble  many  parts  of  Europe  in  soil,  climate,  and  vege¬ 
tation,  yet  the  former  have  their  racoons,  opossums,  and 
humming-birds,  the  latter  their  moles,  hedgehogs,  and 
true  fly- catchers. 


Similar  anomalies  meet  us  when  we  pass  on  to  the 
consideration  of  the  distribution  of  individual  groups  of 
animals,  and  even  of  families  and  species.  Indeed,  hero 
the  question  .  begins  to  assume  the  character  of  an 
A??^g6,tion  of  complex  problems,  for  the  solution  of 
which  we  must  wait  until  zoological  geography,  which 
is  now  in  its  early  infancy,  has  attained  the  force  and 
stability  of  a  well-matured  and  exact  science.  Perhaps 
we  may  also  then  receive  satisfactory  replies  to  that 
innumerable  host  of  questions  which  suggest  them¬ 
selves  to  the  most  superficial  students  of  the  history  of 
animal  distribution,  as,  for  example :  Why  are  there 
no  crows  in  South  America,  while  those  birds  are  found 
in  every  other  part  of  the  world  ?  Why  are  antelopes 
limited  to  Africa  and  Asia ;  true  lemurs  to  Madagascar  ; 
birds  of  paradise  to  New  Guinea ;  and  sloths  to  South 
America  ? 

Questions  of  a  similar  character  might  bo  brought 
forward  in  endless  numbers,  but  for  the  present  these 
and  mauy  analogous  speculative  inquiries  must  remain 
unanswered,  and  continue,  as  they  long  have  been,  to 
rank  as  puzzling  curiosities  in  the  history  of  animal  dis¬ 
tribution.  It  is  possible  that  a  more  careful  study  of  the 
influence  exerted  by  man  on  the  permanence,  or  extinc¬ 
tion  of  animal  groups  in  definite  localities,  may  throw 
some  light  on  the  subject.  This  is  a  line  of  inquiry 
which  Mr.  Wallace  has  followed  with  special  care  and 
industry ;  and  some  of  the  most  original  and  interesting 
parts  of  his  great  work  are  those  which  he  devotes  to 
the  consideration  of  the  complex  series  of  changes 
brought  about  in  the  physical  conditions  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  country  by  apparently  unimportant  inter¬ 
ferences. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  force  of  human  dis¬ 
turbance  is  presented  in  the  case  of  St.  Helena,  where 
the  introduction  of  goats  has  been  followed  by  the  total 
destruction  of  an  entire  flora  of  forest  trees,  and  with 
them  have  disappeared  all  the  insects,  molluscs  and 
birds,  which  had  been  either  directly  or  indirectly  depen¬ 
dent  upon  them.  Again,  while  in  the  island  of  Mauritius 
the  introduction  of  pigs,  which  now  run  wild  there,  has 
been  followed  by  the  extirpation  of  the  dodo,  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  the  importation  of  the  hive  bee  is  rapidly  exter¬ 
minating  the  native  stingless  bee,  much  as  the  brown 
rat,  which  was  originally  brought  to  Europe  from  Asia, 
but  which  has  now  been  carried  by  commerce  all  over 
the  world,  will  soon  extirpate  every  other  species.  The 
extent  to  which  a  slight  change,  effected  in  one  link,  may 
be  perpetuated  along  a  whole  chain  of  organisms,  is 
well  shown  in  Mr.  Darwin’s  often  quoted  and  most 
notable  case  of  “  cats  and  clover.”  Here  wo  begin  the 
serial  apologue  with  humble-bees,  which  are  the  solo 
recognised  fertilisers  of  red  clover.  Humble-bees  are 
kept  down  by  field-mice,  which  destroy  their  combs 
and  nests.  Field-mice  are  kept  down  by  cats.  On 
cats,  therefore,  depends  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of 
red  clover ;  for  as  in  accordance  with  the  old  adage,  that 
mice  can  best  play  when  cats  are  away,  so,  in  the 
absence  of  the  latter  animals,  the  field-mice  have  leisure 
to  follow  their  inclinations  in  catching  and  devouring 
humble-bees,  on  whoso  existence  the  fertilisation  of  red 
clover  is  dependent. 

But  great  as  man’s  influence  is  in  rehabilitating  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  he  only  shares  with  the  rest  of  the 
organic  world  in  effecting  the  vast  changes  to  which  our 
planet  is  being  unceasingly  subjected.  Everywhere  in¬ 
sects  may  be  found  whose  presence  is  sufficient  to 
exclude  that  of  some  of  the  most  enduring  of  the  mam¬ 
malia.  Thus  in  Paraguay,  the  abundance  of  a  certain 
species  of  fly,  which  attacl^  new-born  cattle  and  horses, 
has  prevented  those  animals  from  running  wild  in  the 
country,  although  they  abound  north  and  south  of  it. 
The  presence  of  this  pernicious  insect  has,  therefore, 
induced  conditions  which  have  so  completely  altei’ed 
the  vegetation,  and,  through  the  latter,  also  the  entire 
fauna  of  the  district,  that  Paraguay  has  acquired  a 
wholly  different  aspect  from  that  presented  by  contiguous 
lauds,  which  are  free  from  the  ravages  of  this  fly.  In 
South  Africa,  the  T.setso  fly  has  set  even  a  more  fatal 
mark  on  certain  well-defined  districts  where  it  abounds  ; 
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for  within  those  limits  no  horses,  dogs,  or  cattle  can 
exist,  althongh  asses,  zebras,  and  antelopes  are  unaffected 
by  it.  As  long,  therefore,  as  the  Tsetse  fly  endures, 
there  will  remain  a  barrier  against  the  entrance  of  certain 
animals,  more  effectual  than  any  raised  by  mountains, 
streams,  or  arms  of  the  sea. 

Mr.  Wallace’s  method  of  treating  the  question  of 
distribution,  which  is  at  once  original  and  comprehen¬ 
sive,  is  based  upon  a  comparison  of  the  extinct  and 
living  faunas  of  definite  localities,  with  special  reference 
to  the  causes  which  have  operated  to  destroy  the  former, 
and  to  give  to  the  latter  their  present  characters  and 
habitats.  He  has  thus  had  to  pass  in  review  all  that  we 
know  of  the  changes  that  the  earth’s  surface  has  under¬ 
gone  in  geological  periods,  and  to  sum  up  the  entire 
mass  of  results  yielded  by  palaeontological  inquiry  up  to 
the  present  time.  The  work  before  us  is  divided  into 
four  great  sections,  and  of  these  Part  II.  is  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  this  large  and  interesting  accumu¬ 
lation  of  facts  and  observation,  while  the  earlier  chapter 
gives  the  principles  and  general  phenomena  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  Part  III.,  under  the  title  of  “  Zoological  Geo¬ 
graphy,”  treats  of  the  great  regions  of  the  earth’s 
surface  and  their  subdivisions  ;  and  Part  IV.,  under  that 
of  ”  Geographical  Zoology,”  completes  the  scheme  of 
the  work,  by  supplying  its  readers  with  a  systematised 
compendium  of  all  the  vertebrate  classes,  and  of  many 
of  the  more  important  groups  of  insects,  molluscs,  and 
other  animals  lower  in  the  scale. 

To  naturalists  Mr.  Wallace’s  book  needs  no  recom¬ 
mendation.  To  the  general  reader  it  may,  and  ought 
to  bo  commended  for  its  intrinsic  value,  and  for  the 
enormous  mass  of  interesting  information  which  it  gives  ; 
and  which  can  nowhere  else  be  obtained,  in  regard  to 
the  distribution  of  animals  and  plants,  not  only  in 
remote  regions,  but  in  those  parts  of  the  earth’s  surface 
with  which  we  believe  ourselves  to  be  the  most 
familiarly  acquainted. 

In  the  deBnition  of  the  several  regions  of  the  earth’s 
surface,  with  reference  to  which  the  subject  of  distribu¬ 
tion  should  be  considered,  Mr.  Wallace  has,  with  charac¬ 
teristic  modesty,  resisted  the  temptation  of  creating  now 
systems,  and  coining  new  names,  and  has  followed  the 
division,  suggested  by  Mr.  Sclater  as  early  as  1857, 
which  consists  of  six  primary  zoological  provinces. 
These  Mr.  Wallace  considers  separately,  under  their 
respective  subdivisions  into  four  domains,  and  here  he 
follows  Mr.  Sclater  so  closely,  with  only  one  verbal  ex¬ 
ception,  that  his  work  may  bo  said  to  constitute,  in  some 
of  its  parts,  an  exhaustive  elucidation  of  this  scheme  of 
geographical  division. 

These  zoological  provinces  are  illustrated  by  coloured 
maps,  which  give  sea  and  land  contours,  indicating  dif¬ 
ferences  of  height  by  means  of  variations  of  shades  from 
white  to  black ;  but  in  this  re.spect  they  are  not  to  be 
commended,  since  those  differences  of  tone  are  not 
marked  enough  to  bo  appreciable  in  individual  cases. 
Too  much  praise  cannot,  however,  bo  awarded  to  the 
general  technical  finish  and  excellence  of  these  volumes, 
which,  like  so  many  other  scientific  works,  issued  by 
tho  same  firm,  deserve  the  title  of  a  veritable  edition  de 
Itixe.  Nothing  can  be  better  of  their  kind  than  the 
numerous  plates,  which  represent  in  tho  most  spirited 
manner  groups  of  animals  characteristic  of  special 
regions.  To  tho  naturalist  these  pictures  will  bo  in¬ 
valuable,  from  the  correctness  of  tho  drawing  of  the 
animals,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  individual  characters 
of  the  surrounding  scenery  and  local  vegetation  have 
been  given.  To  tho  sportsman  they  will  hardly  bo  loss 
attractive.  But  what  hunter  was  over  fortunate  enough 
to  seo  grouped  together  such  a  varied  company  of 
bisons,  antelopes,  and  rodents,  as  Mr.  Wallace  has  de¬ 
lineated  in  life-like  forms  on  tho  American  prairies  ? 
or  who,  but  tho  author  himself,  perhaps,  ever  saw, 
within  reach  of  his  gun  or  his  pencil,  such  a  gorgeous 
wealth  of  plumage  and  foliage,  as  wo  here  find  dis¬ 
played  in  a  Malayan  forest,  radiant  with  birds,  in¬ 
sects,  blossoms,  and  leaves  of  every  hue  ? 


TURKISTAN. 

Turkistan.  Notes  of  a  Journey  in  Eussian  Turkistan,  Khokand, 
Bukhara,  and  Kuldja.  By  Eugene  Schuyler,  Phil.  Dr.  lu 
Two  Volumes.  London  :  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

Those  who  may  have  formed  their  idea  of  Mr. 
Schuyler’s  book  from  tho  extracts  quoted  to  prove  that 
the  Russians  have  been  guilty  of  frightful  atrocities  in 
their  conquest  of  Central  Asia,  will  be  agreeably  sur¬ 
prised  when  they  look  through  its  pages.  The  record 
of  atrocities  occupies  only  three  or  four  pages  out  of 
800.  The  book  is  not  a  tale  of  warlike  operations,  pillage, 
and  ma.ssacrc,  but  a  highly  entertaining  book  of  travels, 
a  mo.st  thorough  study  of  a  little-known  region,  an  ex¬ 
haustive  account  of  the  social  condition  and  recent 
political  history  of  Central  Asia.  Mr.  Schuyler  has  the 
rare  combination  of  an  eye  for  every  sort  of  detail,  and 
a  faculty  for  the  discussion  of  principles  and  tendencies. 
There  is  a  certain  untiring  activity  of  intelligence,  a 
mixture  of  vigilant  acuteness  and  industry,  which  may 
be  said  to  bo  peculiarly  American,  and  this  Mr.  Schuyler 
possesses  in  an  eminent  degree. 

In  two  volumes  of  such  dimensions,  the  reader,  unless 
he  has  plenty  of  leisure,  will  pass  rapidly  over  the  first 
two  chapters,  in  which  Mr.  Schuyler  gives  the  narrative 
of  his  journey  across  the  steppes,  and  up  the  Syr  Darya 
to  Tashkent.  These  chapters  are  full  of  fresh  informa¬ 
tion  as  well  as  piquant  incidents  and  travel — not  the  least 
amusing  of  which  is  the  fact  that  at  one  stage  of  his 
journey  Mr.  Schuyler  and  Mr.  McGahan  had  for  their 
travelling  companion  a  descendant  of  Tchingiz  Khan, 
who  buried  himself  most  of  the  way  deep  in  a  French 
novel ;  but  it  is  not  till  we  reach  the  description  of  Tash¬ 
kent  that  Mr.  Schuyler  succeeds  in  riveting  the  at¬ 
tention.  At  Tashkent,  now  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Turkistan  and  the  residence  of  the  Governor-General, 
Mr.  Schuyler  spent  many  weeks,  and  his  picture  of  the 
town  and  its  inhabitants  is  most  vivid  and  complete. 
Simply  as  a  picture  it  is  entertaining  and  full  of  colour, 
and  the  political  significance  of  many  of  the  details  is  such 
that  the  whole  secret  of  Russian  administration  in  Central 
Asia,  its  strength,  its  weakness,  its  past  history,  and  its 
probable  future,  suggest  themselves  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader  more  forcibly  than  in  volumes  of  plain  statement 
aud  argumentative  discussion.  How  much  is  to  be 
learnt,  for  example,  from  the  following  ^description  of 
Tashkent  society : — 

The  Grovernor-General  or  Yarim  Padshah  (the  half-king),  as  he 
is  called,  imitates,  in  the  state  he  keeps,  the  Etistern  monarchs  by 
by  whom  ho  is  surrounded.  He  never  rides  out,  so  I  am  told,  with¬ 
out  a  select  guard  of  Cossacks,  and  even  his  wife  and  children  had 
their  escorts.  These,  I  believe,  were  abolished  after  the  unfortunate 
remark  of  some  newly -arrived  officer,  who  innocently  enquired  whafc 
lady  that  was  under  arrest.  The  Governor-General  rarely  goes  out 
in  society,  but  does  his  part  by  giving  two  or  three  balls  during  the 
course  of  tho  winter,  to  which  the  leading  natives  as  well  as  the 
Russians  are  invited.  These  must  be  very  amusing  affairs.  The 
guests  are  obliged  to  arrive  punctually  at  the  moment,  as  at  the 
Winter  Palace  at  St,  Petersburg,  and  they  are  kept  waiting  for 
perhaps  an  hour  until  tho  Governor-General,  his  wdfe,  and  suite 
enter  tho  room,  and  are  received  by  deep  lows  and  curtseys. 
Before  this  it  is  impossible  for  dancing  to  begin,  and  even  then 
etiquette  is  so  much  stricter  than  at  St.  Petersburg,  that  no  gentle¬ 
man  is  allowed  to  sit  down  in  the  presence  of  the  Governor-Genera). 
The  poor  unfortunate  who  should  do  so  would  at  once  receive  from 
an  aide-de-camp  a  strong  hint  to  rise.  Should  the  Governor- 
General  bo  seen  shaking  a  person  warmly  by  the  hand  or  conversing 
with  him  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  tho  man  so  honoured  immediately 
becomes  a  figure  in  society,  and  is  considered  necessarily  a  rising 
man  and  one  of  great  influence.  Such  is  the  effect  of  court 
favour. 

When  the  Governor-General  returns  to  Tashkent  triumphal 
arches  are  erected,  all  the  officials  go  several  miles  out  of  the  city 
to  meet  him,  and  ho  is  received  with  salutes  of  cannon.  When  a 
branch  of  tho  Control  Department  was  founded  at  Tashkent  it  was 
found  that  there  was  no  law  authorising  these  salutes,  and  a  request 
was  made  that  tho  money  expended  for  tho  powder  fired  should  bo 
returned  to  tho  Treasury.  Tho  money  was  paid,  but  the  salutes 
continue,  though  not  at  Government  cost.  The  triumphal  arches 
aud  the  receptions  are  supposed  to  be  tho  outspoken  expression  of 
popular  feeling,  but  these  demonstrations  are  hardly  spontaneous. 
When  Khiva  was  taken,  a  meeting  was  called  to  devise  a  means  of 
commemorating  the  victory.  Some  proposed  a  pf-rmaneut  triumphal 
arch,  others  a  scholarship  of  the  Orieutal  languages — to  be  named 
after  the  Governor-General — in  some  university.  It  was  finally 
decided  to  do  both,  Tho  money  was  to  bo  raised  by  voluntary  sub¬ 
scriptions,  but  all  tho  officers  and  officials,  oven  in  other  parts  of 
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Turkistan,  received  an  official  p>aper  from  their  superiors  askings  for 
their  contributions,  which  few  dared  refuse. 

Besides  the  Governor-General  there  are  the  militaiy  governor  and 
the  vice-governor,  and  a  staff  of  generals  and  other  grand  officials, 
for  this  being  a  little  capital  there  must  be  in  every  depivrtment  a 
central  administration  mounted  on  a  large  sciile.  The  wives  and 
families  of  these  chiefs  of  the  official  hierarchy  consider  themselves 
as  the  sommites  of  society,  and  vastly  superior  to  the  other  ladies  of 
the  place,  for  it  must  not  be  thought  that  Tashkent  is  destitute  of 
ladies,  most  of  the  officers  having  brought  their  wives  and  families 
with  them.  Society  is  therefore  divided  into  cliques  and  coteries, 
for  though,  with  the  exception  of  the  highest  officials,  nearly  every¬ 
one  who  is  there  has  either  come  there  to  avoid  his  creditors  or  been 
sent  away  to  keep  out  of  some  scrape,  or  has  come  on  account  of 
increased  pay  or  the  shorter  time  of  service  necessary  before 
receiving  a  pension,  or  in  the  hope  of  making  a  rapid  fortune,  yet 
they  all  bring  with  them  their  St.  Petersburg  ideas.  There  is  the 
same  etiquette  with  regard  to  morning  calls,  full  dress,  and  other 
customs  of  society  that  prevails  in  the  larger  Kussian  towns. 
People  meet,  it  is  true,  at  the  soirees  or  private  theatricals,  which 
are  occasionally  given  at  the  club,  or  at  the  Governor-General’s 
palace,  but  each  coterie  keeps  apart  from  the  others,  and  there  is 
nothing  like  real  general  social  life.  These  absurd  divisions  in 
such  a  small  society,  and  the  fact  that  Tashkent  is  looked  upon  as  a 
temporary  place  of  exile,  are  very  bad  for  the  younger  officers  and 
officials.  There  being  few  amusements,  society  being  dull  and 
broken  up,  and  their  scientific  and  literary  pursuits  discouraged  or 
at  least  not  encouraged,  the  officers  have  little  resource  but  gambling 
and  drinking,  and  in  many  instances  young  men  have  utterly 
ruined  themselves,  some  even  having  to  be  sent  out  of  the  country 
and  a  man  Tmist  be  bad  to  be  exiled  from  Tashkent — and  others 
having  died  or  committed  suicide.  A  Russian  writer  of  growing 
repute,  Mr.  Karazin,  formerly  an  officer  in  Central  Asia,  has  given 
a  good  picture  of  Tashkent  in  his  novel  ‘  In  the  Distant  Confines.* 
I  know  that  this  book  is  looked  upon  as  a  libel  in  Tashkent,  but 
nearly  every  character  is  recognisable,  and  the  tone  of  society  as 
depicted  there  is,  as  nearly  as  I  could  gather  the  truth,  exactly  such 
as  really  existed  there  two  or  three  years  ago.  There  is  now  a  little 
improvement.  There  is  not  so  much  of  open  debauchery  and  dissipa¬ 
tion  as  then,  but  the  same  genenl  tone  prevails.  Home  is  far  away, 
public  opinion  is  lenient  or  silent,  and  many  allow  themselves 
liberties  of  conduct  which  elsewhere  they  would  not  imagine 
possible. 

Here  we  see  one  cardinal  source  of  weakness  in  the 
Russian  hold  over  her  barren  acquisitions  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Jaxartes  and  the  Oxus,  the  worthless  and  corrupt 
character  of  the  mass  of  her  officials.  How  would 
England  stand  in  India  if  she  had  no  surplus  population 
of  ability  and  high  character  to  send  out  there  ?  Russia 
has  only  the  scum  of  her  society  who  will  consent  to 
this  banishment  across  the  steppes;  she  is  not  over¬ 
crowded  at  home  as  we  are,  she  experiences  no  natural 
pressure  for  new  dominions.  Hence  her  Central 
Asiatic  province  of  Turkistan  is  only  a  burden  and  a 
care  to  her,  at  the  best  a  spill-water  for  rascality  in 
high  places.  Russia  does  not  govern  Turkistan  well, 
as  Mr.  Schuyler’s  narrative  abundantly  shows,  and  it 
does  not  pay  her.  She  has  neither  a  plethora  of  talent 
wherewith  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country,  nor 
have  her  merchants  the  indefatigable  energy,  pressing 
for  an  outlet,  which  might  push  its  way  and  create  pros¬ 
perity  without  Government  leading-strings.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  foster  commerce  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  huge  fairs,  but  they  have  hitherto  been 
ludicrous  failures,  markets  without  goods  or  customers. 
And  similarly,  energetic  efforts  have  been  made  by  the 
Central  Government  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the 
country,  and  elaborate  for  it  a  just  and  liberal  ad¬ 
ministration  ;  but  the  administration,  however  wisely 
drafted,  has  failed  for  want  of  competent  and  honest  ad¬ 
ministrators.  Mr.  Schuyler’s  thirteenth  chapter,  in 
which,  after  completing  the  record  of  his  travels  and 
observations,  he  sits  down  to  give  an  exhaustive  account 
of  the  Russian  administration,  is  particularly  instructive. 
There  are  many  good  points  in  their  Government,  in  the 
theory  of  it  at  least.  The  Steppe  Commission,  Mr.  Schuyler 
says,  which  elaborated  the  project  of  1867,  worked 
honestly  to  discover  the  needs  of  the  country,  and  drew 
up  their  report  in  the  interest  both  of  Russia  and  of  the 
natives,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  region  a  fairly 
good  Government.  There  is  less  exclusiveness  in  their 
social  treatment  of  the  natives  than  prevails  among  our 
Anglo-Indian  officials,  and  their  toleration  of  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  religion  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
Theoretically,  also,  they  have  given  the  natives  a  form 
of  elective  institutions.  But  the  good  intentions  of  the 
scheme  of  Government  are  of  little  value  in  practice. 


The  Russian  officials  have  not  the  courage  or  the  honesty 
to  carry  it  out.  This  is  an  example  of  how  it  works 
practically  : — 

What  was  intended  to  be  a  real  advantage  to  the  natives,  in 
allowing  them  to  have  a  certiiin  voice  in  the  management  of  their 
affairs  and  in  enabling  them  to  express  to  the  Russians  the  wishes 
of  the  population,  and  to  explain  their  own  customs  and  traditionary 
observances,  degeneratetl  into  a  mere  farce.  ‘If  the  population  chose 
as  their  representatives  men  of  great  popularity,  and  who  previously 
had  exercised  considerable  influence  in  the  country,  these  elections 
were  viewed  with  distrust,  as  showing  the  fanatical  spirit  of  the 
people,  and  were  frequently  set  aside.  It  was  always  easy  for  the 
Russian  authorities  to  insist  upon  the  election  of  anyone  they 
wished.  The  result  has  been  that  man^  persons  refuse  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  elected,  and  even  abstain  from  voting,  so  that  the 
members  of  the  Pronncial  Regencies  are,  in  fact,  named  by  the 
Russian  officials,  and  serve  merely  as  their  tools. 

With  regard  to  the  judges,  the  power  of  the  Russian  Government 
to  appoint  Kazis  is  admitted  even  by  Mussulman  law.  Under  the 
Mussulman  rule  the  Kjizis  had  always  been  appointed  by  the  chief 
of  the  State,  and  their  appointment  by  the  Russian  authorities 
would  only  have  been  the  carrying  out  of  an  old  custom.  In 
practice  either  bad  and  weak  men  are  chosen,  because  they  are  able 
to  secure  Russian  influence,  and  perhaps  enjoy  a  certain  popularity 
amongst  the  natives,  or  men  are  chosen  who  were  Kazis  under  the 
Mussulman  rule,  and  are  able  to  get  into  their  hands  an  amount  of 

S>wer  and  influence  which  render  them  objects  of  suspicion  to  the 
ussian  authorities.  The  first  case  is  equally  bad,  for  the  decisions 
of  inefficient  and  corrupt  judges  in  the  end  necessarily  caused 
distrust  and  complaint,  and  the  Russians  are  obliged  to  interfere 
either  to  quash  the  decisions  or  to  insist  upon  their  being  carried 
out,  which  excites  discontent  under  the  Russian  rule.  The  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  Russians  in  these  aflfiiirs  has  sometimes  been  very 
injudicious.  For  instance,  lately,  Azim  Kazi,  of  the  Bishagatch 
ward  of  Tashkent,  who  had  a  very  bad  reputation  amongst  the 
natives,  was  not  re-elected,  in  spite  of  the  support  given  to  him  by 
the  Russian  authorities.  But,  as  the  successful  candidate  was 
accused  of  being  a  fanatic,  his  election  was  quashed,  and  the  choice 
of  Azim  was  rendered  obligatory — the  people  were  simply  ordered 
to  elect  him. 

Such  facts  betray  the  incompetence  of  Russia  as  a 
civilising  power,  and  the  following  is  not  more  hope¬ 
ful  : — 

No  matter  what  institutions  the  Russians  may  introduce  into 
Central  Asia,  it  would  seem  hopeless  to  expect  anything  like  good 
government  until  either  the  character  of  the  officials  is  changed  or 
they  are  submitted  to  a  stricter  discipline  and  inspection.  It  seems 
almost  impossible  for  a  Russian  administrator  to  conceive  of  such  a 
thing  as  legality.  They  are  strict  in  observing  the  forms  of  law  so 
long  as  they  relate  merely  to  modes  of  procedure  and  to  the  filing 
and  signature  of  papers,  but  overstep  it  at  once  the  moment  it 
seems  easier  or  more  convenient  for  them  to  do  so.  I  am  not  now 
referring  only  to  officials  in  Turkistan  ;  how  to  confine  the  adminis¬ 
tration  within  the  strict  limits  of  legality  is  a  subject  which  has 
exercised  many  statesmen  and  political  students  in  European  Russia. 
It  seems  to  be  a  principle  firmly  implanted  in  their  official  breasts 
that  law  and  respect  for  law  are  veiy  good  things  for  ordinary 
everyday  life,  but  that  the  moment  a  circumstance  arises,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  official  most  nearly  concerned,  is  exceptional,  law 
is  no  longer  practicable,  but  that  what  he  calls  administrative 
methods  must  be  employed.  To  those  who  have  been  brought  up 
to  respect  the  law,  this  constant  overstepping  and  transgression  of 
legality  seems  scarcely  conceivable.  On  the  Central  Asiatic,  who 
of  course  has  no  idea  of  what  Russian  law  is  or  in  what  way  it  is 
tninsgressed,  the  arbitrary  action  of  the  officials  produces  a  similar 
and  yet  different  effect.  This  arbitrary  action  and  these  adminis¬ 
trative  methods  are  seldom  alike  in  two  adjoining  districts,  and  a 
native  can  hardly  help  regarding  the  whole  system  as  an  irresponsible 
tyranny  of  the  worst  sort. 

Nofc  that  all  the  tenants  of  official  posts  in  Turkistan 
are  time-servers  or  impecunious  refugees  hastening  to 
enrich  themselves  by  extortion.  There  are  good  men 
among  them — men  who  strive  honestly  to  get  at  the 
feelings  and  wants  of  the  native  population,  to  raise 
them  in  the  civilised  scale,  and  to  make  the  country 
prosperous.  But  they  are  overborne  by  the  surround¬ 
ing  mass  of  baser  material,  elbowed  out  of  the  way  by 
more  adroit  competitors,  or  recalled  by  jealous  superiors. 
It  may  be  of  interest  at  the  present  moment  to  state 
that  C^neral  Tchernaief  is  one  of  the  few  Russians  that 
have  left  a  good  name  behind  them  in  Central  Asia. 
After  recording  his  capture  of  Tashkent,  Mr.  Schuyler 
goes  on  to  say : — 

The  conduct  of  General  Tchernaief  made  a  most  favourable  impres¬ 
sion  upon  the  natives,  and  from  that  time  on  there  was  not  the  slightest 
trouble  of  any  kind  on  the  part  of  the  native  population.  In¬ 
numerable  stories  are  told  of  the  courage  and  simplicity  of  General 
Tchernaief,  and  among  them  that,  on  the  evening  of  the  surrender 
of  the  town,  he  rode  through  the  streets,  which  were  hardly  then 
clear  of  the  dead,  attended  by  only  two  or  three  Cossacks,  and  took 
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a  native  bath.  Immediatelj  afterwards  one  of  the  crowd  that  fol* 
lowed  him  offered  him  a  bowl  of  tea,  which  he  drank  without  the 
slightest  hesitation.  Such  things  excited  the  greatest  admiration 
for  him,  and  when  he  was  removed  from  command  his  departure 
was  witnessed  with  regret,  and  the  natives  long  for  his  return. 
There  is  even  a  legend  that  on  the  anniversary  of  the  capture  of 
Tashkent  people  go  to  the  Kamelan  gate,  where  the  storming  took 

Elace,  and  pray  for  bis  soul.  The  people  of  Central  Asia  are  in  the 
abit  of  giving  nicknames  to  their  rulers;  calling,  for  instance, 
Nasrullah  Khan,  the  late  Amir  of  Bukhara,  **the  Butcher,”  and 
the  Khan  of  Khokand  the  dog.”  The  name  of  Tchernaief  they 
metamorphosed  into  Shir-Naib,  “  the  Lion  Viceroy.”  Some  appa¬ 
rently  mistook  the  name  for  a  title,  for  the  Bek  of  Jizakh  in  writing, 
in  1866,  to  General  Romanofsky  began,  “  To  the  newly-arrived 
Tchernaief  from  the  White  Tsar.” 


Tchernaief  showed  himself  not  onlj  a  brave  soldier 
bnt  an  able  administrator.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  recal  in 
1866,  he  had  almost  independent  command,  although  no¬ 
minally  under  the  Governor-General  of  Orenburg  ;  and 
Mr.  Schuyler  says  that  he  administered  the  newly- 
acquired  territory  with  great  good  sense,  with  as  little 
change  as  po.ssible  from  native  usage  and  native  law,  and 
by  means  of  native  officials. 


The  company  that  Mr.  Disraeli  met  at  the  Countess  of  Blessing- 
ton’s  was  of  a  motley  character.  The  future  Emperor  of  the  French, 
then  plain  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  was  often  there— taciturn,  ab¬ 
stracted,  and,  according  to  the  appearance  of  the  times,  a  dreamer 
of  wild  dreams.  And  with  him  came,  too,  M.  de  Morny,  engaged 
as  yet  in  composing  light  love  poems,  occasionally  strumming  the 
guitar,  and  giving  to  but  few,  and  perhaps  not  even  to  himself,  any 
indication  of  the  will  of  iron  and  the  heart  of  steel  that  could  plot 
the  strangulation  of  a  republic,  the  quick  assassination  of  hundreds 
in  the  streets,  and  the  slow  murder  of  thousands  in  the  pon¬ 
toons. 

There,  too,  probably  Mr.  Disraeli  occasionally  heard  Theodore 
Hook’s  good-natured,  and  Horace  Smith’s  pointed,  wit,  Tom  Moore’s 
melodies,  and  the  evil  stories  of  Rogers ;  and  it  may  have  been  in 
this  debateable  ground  that  he  first  laid  the  foundations  of  that 
friendship  with  Lord  Lyndhurst  which  was  to  so  greatly  help  and 
so  deeply  infiuence  his  career.  • 

It  will  be  seen  that,  however  varied  the  nationality,  the  pursuits, 
and  the  character  of  the  people  who  met  at  the  Countess  of  Bless- 
ington’s,  there  was  yet  a  certain  similarity — a  sort  of  family  like¬ 
ness — between  several  of  them.  The  equivocal  character  of  the 
house  was  refiected  in  the  equivocal  character  of  the  guests. 

Many  of  the  guests,  like  the  host,  were  gamblers  with  fortune : 
great  in  hope  and  deep  in  debt,  rich  in  talents  and  energy,  but  with 
a  career  spoiled  or  not  yet  come,  and  ever  expecting  the  morrow  that 
would  bring  sublime  fortune,  or  abysmal  ruin. 


A  LIFE  OF  LORD  BEACONSFIELD. 


Benjamin  Disradi,  Earl  of  Beacon^ld.  Being  Forty  Years  and 
upwards  of  Political  Life.  Parts  I.,  II.,  III.  London: 
Goubaud  and  Son. 


This  work  is  necessarily  a  compilation.  The  subject 
of  the  memoir  has  not  placed  any  letters,  diaries,  or 
other  private  documents  at  the  disposal  of  the  writer. 
Hence  the  facts  of  tho  biography  have  had  to  be 
searched  out  in  newspapers,  pamphlets,  and  casual 
pages  in  the  published  reminiscences  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field’s  contemporaries.  Still  the  work  is  amusing  and 
instructive,  however  far  from  being  complete,  however 
far  from  superseding  the  much  to  be  desired  autobio¬ 
graphy  ;  it  is  written  in  a  keen  and  lively  style,  and  it 
corrects  a  good  many  common  errors  about  Lord 
Beaconsfield’s  career,  as  well  as  puts  in  a  clear  light 
various  facts  which  have  hitherto  been  half-concealed 
in  vague  atmosphere  of  rumour. 

The  writer  has  been  at  pains  to  ascertain  the  facts  as 
to  Mr.  Disraeli’s  outset  in  life.  There  is  something  so 
captivating  in  the  idea  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  having  raised 
himself  by  sheer  force  of  genius  from  a  humble  position 
as  a  man  of  letters  to  tho  leadership  of  our  old  nobility, 
that  people  have  been  irresistibly  impelled  to  make  the 
starting-point  of  his  career  much  lowlier  than  it  really 
was.  It  is  a  by  no  means  uncommon  belief  that  Mr. 
Disraeli  was  simply  an  attorney’s  clerk,  who  first  raised 
himself  from  that  position  by  writing  fashionable  novels. 
It  is  pleasing  to  believe  this  ;  it  is  a  striking  instance  of 
the  power  of  talent.  But  vast  as  Mr.  Disraeli’s  triumph 
over  circumstances  undoubtedly  has  been,  it  is  not  so  very 
much  greater  than  that  of  any  other  commoner  who  has 
attained  the  highest  place  under  the  Crown.  The  chief 
circumstances  against  which  he  has  had  to  contend  have 
been  of  his  own  making.  His  father,  Isaac  Disraeli, 
was  not  a  poor  professional  man  of  letters,  as  might  be 
inferred  from  tho  character  of  much  of  his  work,  a  hack 
manufacturer  of  books,  but  a  man  blessed  with  a  mode¬ 
rate  sufficiency  of  this  world’s  goods,  a  landowner  in 
Buckinghamshire,  moving  in  the  most  cultivated  and 
powerful  London  society.  His  son  Benjamin  was  never 
an  attorney’s  clerk ;  he  was  an  attorney’s  apprentice  for 
a  short  time,  because,  it  is  said,  his  father  had  obtained 
for  him  the  reversion  of  a  Government  appointment,  and 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  qualify  for  the  duties  of 
the  office.  This  apprenticeship  did  not  prevent  him 
from  mixing  with  the  distinguished  society  that  fre¬ 
quented  his  father’s  house.  As  a  boy,  he  had  been 
petted  by  titled  women,  and  as  a  young  man  he  was 
much  in  the  company  of  literary,  political,  and  social  cele¬ 
brities.  The  writer  of  this  biography  has  made  a  very 
good  point  by  bringing  out  the  peculiar  character  of  one 
set^  with  which  tho  youthful  Disraeli  was  particularly 
intimate,  the  brilliant  notabilities,  many  of  them  slightly 
tarnished,  who  gathered  round  Count  D’Orsay  and  the 
Countess  of  Blessington  : — 


As  his  biographer  remarks,  these  were  not  the  best  sur¬ 
roundings  for  a  young  man  beginning  life.  Distin¬ 
guished  as  Lady  Blessington’s  gatherings  were,  young 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  a  conspicuous  figure.  He  out-dandied 
even  the  leaders  in  that  age  of  dandies,  and  the  writer 
quotes  various  descriptions  of  his  appearance  and  his 
manner  of  talk,  which  make  him  out  to  have  been  a  very 
gorgeous  and  startling  phenomenon. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  taste  that  brings  such 
details  together  in  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  lifetime,  they 
certainly  establish  one  thing,  that  Mr.  Disraeli  was  not 
so  wholly  the  architect  of  his  career  as  has  sometimes 
been  said.  He  was  never  a  humble  attorney’s  clerk, 
nor  a  poor  “  writing  fellow  ;  ”  he  mixed  from  his  youth 
up  with  men  engaged  in  affairs,  looking  forward  to 
playing  a  part  in  t^hem  himself,  and  being  regarded  by 
others  as  likely  to  do  so.  At  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  he 
first  made  a  serious  effort  to  get  a  seat  in  Parliament. 
The  writer  of  this  work  gives  a  very  complete  account 
of  the  election  contest.  High  Wycombe,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  which  lay  his  father’s  residence,  Bradenham 
House,  was  the  borough  which  Mr.  Disraeli  chose  for  his 
attack.  One  is  familiar  with  the  statement  that  Mr. 
Disraeli  entered  the  political  field  as  a  Radical,  but  the 
writer  has  illustrated  this  fact  with  new  completeness, 
unearthing  copies  of  the  local  papers,  in  which  appeared 
full  accountsof  the  addresses,  speeches,  and  miscellaneous 
incidents  of  the  contest.  The  extent  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
early  Radicalism  is  no  longer  left  to  vague  statement. 
He  offered  himself  to  the  electors  of  Wycombe  armed 
with  letters  of  recommendation,  here  given  in  full,  from 
Sir  E.  Lytton-Bulwer,  then  a  pronounced  Radical, 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Joseph  Hume,  and  Daniel 
O’Connell!  At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  ob¬ 
served,  as  in  some  degree  preserving  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
political  consistency,  that  he  avowed  himself  a  deter¬ 
mined  opponent  of  the  Whigs,  and  tried  to  carry  the 
seat  by  a  combination  of  the  Radicals  of  the  borough 
with  the  Tories.  His  agent  was  a  Tory  attorney,  and 
his  opponent  was  Colonel  Grey,  the  third  son  of  the 
Premier  Earl  Grey,  whose  canvass  was  supported  by 
two  officials  of  the  Whig  Ministry.  The  account  of  the 
election,  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  brave  entrance  into  Wycombe 
in  a  carriage  drawn  by  four  horses,  escorted  by  a  band, 
banners,  and  a  troop  of  admirers,  of  his  gorgeous 
apparel,  his  exaggerated  graciousness  of  demeauour,  his 
grandiloquent  and  brilliant  stump  oratory,  is  very 
amusing.  Mr.  Disraeli  was  an  immense  popular 
favourite;  his  plain,  stiff*  antagonist  had  no  chance 
against  him ;  but,  unfortunately  for  him,  the  election 
lay  not  with  the  people,  but  with  the  mayor  and  cor¬ 
poration,  it  being  the  last  election  before  the  Reform 
Bill.  Considering  the  powerful  influence  at  work  against 
his  candidature,  the  twelve  votes  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
polled  out  of  thirty-five  was  creditable  to  the  vigour 
with  which  he  had  prosecuted  his  canvass.  He  took 
his  defeat  jauntily,  and  spoke  to  a  cheering  crowd  for 
an  hour  and  a  half,  uttering,  among  other  things,  the 
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memorable  declaration;  “  The  Whigs  have  opposed  me, 
not  I  them,  and  they  shall  repent  it.’* 

It  might  have  been  expected  from  the  success  of  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  candidature  with  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Wycombe  that  he  would  be  certain  to  carry  the 
seat  when  the  borough  was  enfranchised.  He  offered 
himself  in  the  general  election  of  1832,  having  as  the 
main  planks  of  his  platform  triennial  Parliaments  and 
the  ballot,  and  as  the  chief  material  of  his  oratory  the 
vices  of  the  Whigs,  whom  he  denounced  as  a  rapacious, 
tyrannical,  and  incapable  faction.  He  made  another 
gallant  fight,  but  he  was  defeated  again  by  a  considerable 
majority.  He  straightway  went  to  Aylesbury,  and  had 
himself  nominated  for  the  county  of  Bucks.  The  re¬ 
ception  he  met  with  there,  the  disorderly  scenes  which 
ensued,  show  what  a  sensation  he  had  made  at  Wycombe, 
but  nothing  came  of  his  candidature.  His  next  venture 
was  in  the  metropolis.  A  vacancy  was  expected  in 
Marylebone  in  1833,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  appealed  to  the 
constituency  as  “  an  independent  meml^r  of  society,” 
“  supported  by  neither  of  the  aristocratic  parties,”  “  one 
who  believed  that  the  only  foundation  on  which  a 
beneficent  and  vigorous  Government  can  now  be  raised 
is  an  unlimited  confidence  in  the  genius  of  the  British 
nation,”  one  also  who  supported  all  the  distinctive 
Kadical  doctrines  of  the  time,  triennial  Parliaments, 
vote  by  ballot,  the  relief  of  industry  “  from  those  en- 
cumbi*ances  which  property  is  more  capacitated  to 
endure.”  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  singular  likeness 
in  his  opinions  as  then  declared  to  the  opinions  which 
he  has  since  succeeded  in  impressing  on  the  Conservative 
party. 

We  shall  not  at  present  follow  Mr.  Disraeli’s  bio¬ 
grapher  farther  in  his  adventurous  task.  If  the  forth¬ 
coming  numbers  of  the  work,  which  is  being  published 
in  ins^lments,  are  as  thoroughly  well  executed  as  those 
we  have  reviewed,  the  author  will  not  go  without  his 
reward. 


ART  IN  FRANCE. 


VArt:  Revue  hebdomadaire  Ulustrke.  Deuxi6me  ann^e.  Tome 
HI.  Paris  :  Librairie  de  L’Art. 


The  third  volume  of  the  second  year’s  existence  of 
U Art  is  another  proof,  if  proof  were  needed,  of  the 
striking  superiority  of  France  to  other  nations  in  the 
matter  of  things  artistic.  We  islanders  have  many 
journals  devoted  to  art,  but  few  that  can  come  into 
direct  comparison — for  conception,  for  execution,  and 
for  general  artistic  excellence — with  the  publication 
which  the  Librairie  de  L’Art  gives  to  the  world. 
Moreover,  our  best  art-periodicals  are  but  monthlies ; 
JjAri  appears  every  week.  It  may,  of  course,  be  urged 
by  those  who  wish  to  defend  or  excuse  our  somewhat 
backward  condition  that  great  artistic  success  of  such 
a  nature  is  only  compatible  with  a  large  expenditure  of 
money ;  that  we  are  not  always  fond  of  devoting  large 
sums  to  art ;  and  that  it  is  well  known  that  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  capitalist  is  interested  in  the  success  of  It  Art, 
But  even  if  the  fact  that  money  is  not  always  forth¬ 
coming  here  for  such  purposes  were  not  in  itself  suffi¬ 
cient  answer  to  the  defence,  it  is  unfortunately  too 
frequently  the  case  that  even  when  a  long  purse  is  laid 
upon  the  shrine  of  art  the  result  is  not  invariably  of 
the  happiest.  Be  that  as  it  may,  one  thing  is  certain — 
we  have  not  got  UArt^  and  Paris  has,  claiming  thereby 
the  first  place  in  artistic  journalism.  Moreover,  it 
carries  the  aesthetic  war  into  the  enemies’  camp,  for 
VArt  will  soon  be  as  well-known  in  London  as  in  Lu- 
tetia,  and  already  it  numbers  upon  its  staff  of  writers 
the  names  of  some  of  our  foremost  art  critics,  becoming 
thus  as  valuable  an  authority  upon  English  as  upon 
French  art  and  art  movements. 

In  reading  over  the  list  of  names  of  those  who  are 
collaharateurs  of  VArt  there  will  be  found  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  well-known  names.  It  is  enough  to  mention 
Edmond  About,  Ernest  Renan,  Fetis,  Paul  de  Musset, 
Viollet-le-Dnc,  Aurelio  Gotti,  Rajon ;  and  of  our  own 
country,  J.  Comyns  Carr,  P.  G.  Hamertou,  Sidney 
Colvin,  Orchardson,  and  Macbeth,  out  of  many  others. 


to  show  how  well  provided  for  action  VArt  is.  There  is 
so  much  to  deserve  praise  in  this  volume  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  know  where  to  begin.  As  the  first  to  come 
under  the  notice  of  an  observer,  the  initial  letters  de¬ 
serve  special  commendation  ;  one,  chosen  from  an  Ovid 
of  1651,  is  very  graceful,  and  provokes  curiosity  as 
to  the  other  remaining  letters  of  such  a  delightful 
classic.  The  articles  on  this  year’s  salon  are  all  ex¬ 
tremely  well  executed,  and  the  criticism  of  M.  Bounin 
on  the  element  of  caricature  to  be  found  in  all  the 
works  of  Gerome — witness  the  sleeping  senator  in  the 
“  Death  of  Cossar,”  the  facial  expression  of  those  who 
look  on  the  naked  limbs  of  Phryne,  and  the  cross¬ 
shadows  in  the  “  Return  from  Calvary  ” — is  just,  though 
at  first  it  may  appear  a  little  surprising.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  to  these  salon  criticisms  are  very  good — the  draw¬ 
ing  of  “  Un  Clos  en  Brie,”  from  the  painting  by  Con¬ 
stant  Lintelo,  to  be  found  in  M.  R6n5  Menard’s  articles 
on  the  foreign  painters,  may  be  taken  as  an  admirable 
example — and  will  be  of  great  interest  even  to  those 
who  did  not  see  this  year’s  salon.  English  art  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  admirable  criticisms  of  Mr.  J.  Comyns 
Carr ;  by  the  illustrations  of  Mr.  Macbeth ;  and  by  an 
article  on  “.Old  Crome,”  by  Mr.  F.  Wedmore.  Mr. 
J.  W.  Hoppins  contributes  an  interesting  paper  on  the 
history  and  progress  of  art  in  the  United  States.  Other 
important  articles  are  on  Professor  G.  Botti’s  restora¬ 
tion  of  Correggio’s  Annunciation  by  Alberto  Rondani ; 
on  “  Iconographie  Voltairienne,”  by  Gustave  Desnoir- 
esterres,  which  will  be  a  source  of  great  delight  to 
many,  containing  as  it  does  so  many  portraits  of  the 
author  of  *■  Candide,’  the  best,  perhaps,  being  the 
“Voltaire  Couoh4,”  in  which  the  eyes  are  very  good ; 
Philippe  Burty  continues  his  Japanese  series,  and  treats 
of  the  seven  good  genii  in  a  manner  that  will  gladden 
lovers  of  the  shining  Orient ;  china-worshippers  will 
find  food  in  the  “  Collection  Jacquemart  et  la  Musee 
Ceramique  de  Limoges  ”  of  Paul  Gasnault ;  A.  Genevey 
writes  upon  Joseph  Yemet,  and  Roger  Ballu  on  Henri 
Regnault.  One  great  merit  which  VArt  possesses  over 
all  other  so-called  art  journals  is  the  fact  that  it  does 
not  permit  itself  to  regard  art  as  a  sort  of  slang  term 
{  for  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  but  recognises 
tho  fact  that  literature,  music,  and  the  drama  come  also 
under  that  designation.  Thus  the  drama  is  represented 
by  a  thoroughly  characteristic  biography  of  Mile. 
Blanche  Pierson,  the  well-known  actress,  from  the 
pen  of  Francisque  Sarcey ;  for  music  there  is  a  very 
enthusiastic  article,  by  M.  C.  Vimeral,  on  Wagner 
and  Wagnerism.  There  is  also  an  article  on  Rameau, 
aprojios  of  the  celebrations  in  his  honour  at  Dijon, 
by  Arthur  Pougin,  which,  curiously  enough,  does 
not  mention  the  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of 
the  composer  by  Diderot,  in  the  immortal  eclogue  of 
“  Le  Neveu  de  Rameau,”  the  most  perfect  incarnation 
of  misery  and  music,  of  wild,  debased  Bohemianism  and 
utter  devotion  to  art  whereof  this  world  hath  witness, 
and  to  which  Jules  Janin  had  the  audacity  to  write  a 
conclusion,  making  the  eesthetio  ragamuffin  die  more  or 
less  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.  Literature  is  represented 
by  book  reviews,  and  this  especial  feature  of  VArt 
affords  a  curious  example  of  the  laws  that  regulate  the 
Press  in  France.  A  certain  author’s  book  having  been 
reviewed  not  altogether  complimentarily  in  the  pages  of 
VArt,  the  author  claimed  the  right  given  to  him  by  tho 
law  of  compelling  the  editor  to  insert  his  reply,  which 
the  editor  was  obliged  to  do,  only  requesting  authors  in 
future,  when  sending  books  for  review,  to  state  whether 
they  intend  to  make  use  of  this  privilege  or  not.  Of 
the  eaux-fortes  none  are  perhaps  so  good  as  was  the 
“  Brunehauld  ”  of  M.  L.  le  Couteux,  from  the  picture 
by  Luminais,  except  the  portrait  of  Mile.  Sarah  Bern¬ 
hardt  of  Monzies,  from  V.  Clairin,  which  is  extremely 
remarkable.  The  reproduction  of  several  Legros’  heads 
among  the  ordinary  illustrations  will  be  of  great  in¬ 
terest  to  the  admirers  of  that  master.  The  aid  which 
VArt  gave  to  the  progress  of  art  education  by  its 
Florence  prize  some  little  time  ago  it  now  carries  on  by 
the  proposal  for  the  erection  of  a  French  South  Ken¬ 
sington  Museum,  a  scheme  which,  in  spite  of  Mr. 
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emotion.  When  Beranger  sings  in  that  song  which  has 
been  translated  by  an,  alas !  unknown  author — 

O  snatch  me  from  Lutetia,  dark  and  filthy, 

My  eyes  look  longing  for  a  purer  sky, 

I  dreamed  of  Greece  when  glowing,  young,  and  healthy, 

’Tis  there,  ’tis  there,  that  1  would  wish  to  die. 

What  need  they  to  translate  the  song  of  Homer  ? 

I’ve  been  a  Greek,  Pythagoras  says  well ; 

With  Pericles  I  loved  my  mother  Athens, 

Socrates  knew  me  in  his  prison  cell ; 

I’ye  bent  in  awe  to  Gods  that  Phidias  set  us, 

Heard  at  my  feet  Ilissus  murmuring  by, 

I’ve  waked  the  bees  on  flower-bestrewn  Hymettuf, 

’Tis  there,  ’tis  there,  that  I  w’ould  wish  to  die. 

this  indeed  is  that  wild  desire  of  Hellas  aroused  which 
to  him  at  least  was  never  gmtified.  The  dream  of  Sappho 
makes  the  reader  think  of  two  other  modern  poets  who 
have  sung  of  the  Lesbian.  Lord  Houghton’s  will  not 
compare  with  Swinburne’s  “Anactoria,”  or  Matthew 
Arnold’s  “  Modern  Sappho.”  “Grecian  Sunset”  is  a 
graceful  poem  on  a  graceful  subject,  with  a  moral  that 
differs  from  the  “  Lo !  In  the  Orient,  where  the  gracious 
Light  ”  of  Mr.  William  Shakespeare.  Lord  Houghton 
with  Wordsworth  has  written  of  “  Tintem  Abbey,”  and 
“  The  Violet  Girl”  suggests  Hood’s  Girl  with  the  Roses. 
Lord  Houghton  has,  in  fact,  done  a  very  large  amount 
of  work  that  others  have  done  far  better,  but  in  fairness 
it  must  bo  allowed  that  he  has  done  some  work  very 
well  indeed — “  Dryden  and  Thackeray,”  “  The  Brook- 
Side,”  and  “  Sarsfield’s  Death,”  could  hardly  have  been 
better  done. 

Syria  and  Egypt  under  the  last  Five  Sultans.  By  E. 
Barker.  (Samuel  Tinsley.) — Mr.  Barker’s  two  volumes 
are  a  compilation  from,  and  running  commentary  on, 
the  private  correspondence  of  his  father,  Consul-General 
Barker,  who  died  in  1849  ;  and  Syria  and  Egypt  and 
the  five  Sultans  are  merely  used  in  the  way  of  occa¬ 
sional  allusion  and  illustration.  Neither  has  the  book 
any  special  historical  value  ;  nor  are  the  editorial  com¬ 
ments  always  of  the  wisest.  It  is  absurd  to  speak  of  a 
new  era  of  progress  and  civilisation  in  the  Ottoman 
dominions  simply  because  Abdul  Aziz  visited  England 
and  learned  to  waltz.  In  spite  of  his  enlightenment, 
Abdul  Aziz  boxed  the  ears  of  Fuad  Pasha,  when  the 
minister  took  it  upon  him  to  offer  his  master  some 
wholesome  advice.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  only  real 
progress  accomplished  by  the  Ottoman  Government 
since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  was  confined  to  the 
mode  of  receiving  foreign  ambassadors.  The  humilia¬ 
tions  imposed  on  these  personages  by  Sultan  Selim 
equal  those  to  which  English  Residents  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  at  the  semi-barbarous  court  of  Mandalay.  The 
Consul-General’s  letters,  however,  may,  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  interest  contemporary  students  of  the  Eastern 
Question.  Their  author  was  exactly  of  the  kind  of  men 
to  whom  one  would  have  liked  to  entrust  the  execution 
of  Mr.  Grant  Duff’s  scheme — supposing  it  to  have 
had  a  trial  of  some  sort.  In  other  words,  the  Consul- 
General  was  the  very  type  of  a  candid,  good-humoured, 
fearless  Englishman — with  a  lively  sympathy  with  the 
people  among  whom  so  many  years  of  his  life  were  spent, 
with  a  gift  for  persuasion,  and  with  a  keen  eye  for 
material  improvements.  His  whole  career  was  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  what  western  administrators  might  accom¬ 
plish  in  the  Sultan’s  dominions — if  they  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity.  A  position  often  insisted  on  throughout  these 
volumes  is,  that  religious  fanaticism  was  simply  the 
concomitant  of  a  weak  Government ;  and,  to  say  the 
least,  Ibrahim  Pasha’s  strong  rule  of  Syria  was  cha¬ 
racterised  by  an  unusual  degree  of  religious  and  politi¬ 
cal  toleration  ;  but  unusual,  it  is  to  be  feared,  for  Syria 
and  Turkey  only.  The  Christians  in  Candia  are  more 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  ruling  caste  than  the  Chris¬ 
tians  in  any  other  portion  of  the  Ottoman  dominions  ; 
but  their  liberties  are  more  nominal  than  real.  The 
editor  of  these  volumes  believes  that  the  Sultan’s 
subjects  would  become  happy  and  prosperous  under  a 
strong  Government.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  has  not  tried 
to  show  us  what  kind  of  strong  Government  he  means, 
and  where  it  is  to  come  from. 


Ruskin’s  dislike  to  our  English  institution,  deserves  all 
encouragement  and  support,  and  we  are  glad  to  think 
that  the  intense  delight  which  that  enchanted  palace,  a 
sort  of  sacred  temple  to  universal  art,  has  given  to 
London,  shall  also  be  extended  to  Paris,  which  already 
rivals  our  British  Museum  and  National  Gallery  with 
the  Louvre,  and  sets  the  glorious  Venus  of  Milo  against 
the  divine  head  of  the  Castellani  Venus. 

A  periodical  so  important  and  so  frequent  in  its  ap¬ 
pearance  could  scarcely  fail  to  have  some  defects  ;  but  if 
the  illustrations  are  not  always  the  best  that  might  have 
been  chosen,  or  the  most  expressive  of  the  artist’s  style, 
if  there  are  far  too  frequent  misprints,  too  many 
errata ;  on  the  other  band,  it  would  be  impossible  in 
the  brief  space  of  a  single  review  to  enter  upon  or  point 
out  all  the  many  and  varied  merits  of  UArt.  Such  a 
publication  is  not  to  be  confined  within  the  limits  of  a 
single  city;  it  is  not  the  organ  of  speculative  adventure; 
it  is  not  like  the  art  publication  of  M.  Arnaud,  in 
Gustave  Flaubert’s  ‘  Education  Sentimentale  ;  ’  it  is  as 
the  Bev^ce  des  Deux  Mondes  of  art,  and  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  we  welcome  it,  and  wish  it  all  that  success 
which  it  is  certain  to  obtain. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

Poetical  Worhs  of  Lord  Iloughton.  (John  Murray). — 
Some  while  ago  Lord  Houghton,  at  a  public  dinner, 
spoke  of  himself  as  having  known  more  than  one 
generation  of  poetry,  that  he  had  been  the  friend  of 
John  Keats,  and  had  honoured  the  rising  genius  of 
Algernon  Charles  Swinburne.  The  interest  attaching 
to  Lord  Houghton  is  almost  solely  one  of  association, 
not  of  production.  Not  that  Lord  Houghton’s  poetical 
works  are  absolutely  wanting  in  merit.  Much  of  his  verse 
has  a  sweetness  and  strength  of  its  own,  deserving  from 
certain  points  of  view  of  high  commendation;  it  is  essen¬ 
tially  literary  work,  but  frequently  of  good  quality.  But 
it  is  probable  that  Lord  Houghton’s  chief  distinction  will 
rest  on  the  fact  that  his  name  has  been  connected  with 
the  names  of  one  or  two  men  of  splendid  genius,  that  he 
has  had  the  honour  of  being  known  as  the  biographer 
of  Keats,  in  which  latter  capacity  he  runs  no  incon¬ 
siderable  chance  of  being  remembered  among  that 
worthy  company  whereof  Boswell,  Eckermann,  and 
Lockhart  are  burning  and  shining  lights.  But  Lord 
Houghton  is  also  the  author  of  poetical  works, 
though  judging  him  by  these  it  is  difficult  to  call  him 
a  poet.  Here,  then,  is  to  bo  regretted  a  great  want  in 
the  English  language.  Between  poet  and  poetaster, 
between  the  mightiest  of  the  sons  of  men  and  that 
fantastic  knave  of  Byrom’s  brief,  clever  poem,  we 
have  no  intermediate  term  ;  and  as  poeticule  would  be 
impolite,  it  is  necessary  to  award,  out  of  courtesy,  unto 
too  many  the  greater  and  grander  title.  In  the  preface 
to  these  volumes  Lord  Houghton  speaks  of  certain  of 
the  poems  therein  as  having  their  date  in  a  period  of 
life  which,  in  a  cultivated  Englishman,  is  almost  univer¬ 
sally  touched  and  coloured  by  certain  studies.  Now 
there  is  the  very  thing  that  is  most  to  be  objected  to, 
though  perhaps  the  chief  cause  for  the  existence  of 
Lord  Houghton’s  poems.  They  are  all  far  too 
much  the  carefully  executed  works  of  a  cultivated 
English  gentleman — Lord  Houghton  is,  of  course, 
highly  cultivated,  in  some  things  perhaps  hyper-culti¬ 
vated — are  all  too  much  the  “  Lines  to  a  Lady  of 
Quality  ”  kind  of  thing.  The  suggestion  of  culture  is 
kept  too  palpably  prominent — it  lurks  in  allusion,  it  peeps 
up  perpetually  from  foot-notes.  Apart  from  this,  many 
of  the  poems  convey  little  or  no  impression  of  any  sort. 
How  much  of  Athens  and  Salamis  and  Peloponnesus  far¬ 
away  ;  how  much  of  Lido-Music,  of  sweet  Neapolitan 
song-sound,  or  Mediterranean  shore- stretch,  do  “Me¬ 
morials  of  Travel  in  Greece  and  Italy  ”  bring  back  to  the 
reader !  When  Corinne  leads  her  very  uninteresting  lover 
Lord  Nelvil — whom  it  is  difficult  not  to  image  a  sort 
of  Lord  Allcash,  a  being  in  a  silver  hat — to  the  top  of 
the  tower  of  St.  Mark  in  Venice,  and  tells  him  that  over 
there  lies  Greece,  the  thought  is  indeed  sufficient  for 
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NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 

Madcap  Violet.  In  3  vols.  (Crown  8vo.)  Macmillan  an! 


Black,  William.— Madcap  Violet.  In  3  vols.  (Crown  8vo.)  Macmillan  an! 
(^.  31«.  6d. 

Carre,  Walter  Riddell. — Border  Memorioo.  (Crown  8vo,'pp.  371.)  Simpkin  and 
Morahall.  9«. 

Corkran,  Alice. — Besaie  Lang :  a  Story  of  Camberland  Life.  (Crown  8vo.) 
W.  Blackwood  and  Sons.  7s.  6d. 

Duret,  Th(iodorc. — History  of  Four  Years,  1870-1873.  (Crown  8ro,  pp.  374.) 
Paris  :  G.  Charpentier.  2s.  Cd. 

Fane,  Violet.— Anthony  Babington :  a  D.-ama.  (Crown  8ro,  pp.  180.)  Chap¬ 
man  and  Hall.  6s. 

Farley,  J.  Le\tis. — Cross  or  Crescent.  (Demy  8to,  pp.  94.)  2s. 

Fisher,  Walter  M. — The  Califom’ans.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  23C.)  Macmillan  and 
Co.  6.<. 

Graham,  Ennis. — “  Carrots :  ”  Just  a  Little  Boy.  (Small  8vo.)  Macmillan  and 
Co.  4s.  6d. 

Griffith,  Thomas,  A.M. — Behind  the  Veil.  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  230.)  Longmans. 
10«.  6d. 

Italy  from  the  Alps  to  Mount  Etna.  Edited  by  T.  A.  Trollope.  (Super-royal 
Sto,  pp.  468.)  Chapman  and  Hall.  63«. 

Lee,  Rev.  F.  G. — A  Glossary  of  Liturgical  and  Ecclesiastical  Tenns.  (Large 
demy  8to.  pp.  452.)  B.  Quaritch. 

Leland,  0.  G. — Johnnykin  and  the  Goblins.  (Post  8vo.)  Macmillan  and  Co.  6i. 
McLennan’s  Studies  in  Ancient  History,  Primitive  Marriage,  Ac.  (Crown  8vo, 
pp.  507.)  B.  Quaritch. 

Men  of  Mark.  Contemporary  Portraits  of  Distinguished  Mon.  Vol.  I.  (Ito.) 
Sampson  Low  and  Co.  25s. 

Morell,  John  Reynell. — Russia  and  England,  their  Strength  and  Weakness. 

(Fcp.  8vo,  pp.  104.)  Trdbner  and  Co.  li. 

Robinson,  Denham. — Abstract  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Army  Promotion  and  Retirement.  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  134.)  Harrison  and 
Sons.  34. 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Lord  Macaulay.  Edited  by  G.  0.  Trevelyan, 
M.P.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  475.)  Longmans.  64. 

Smith,  William,  C.E. — Saving  Life  and  Preventing  Suffering  in  Cases  of  Disaster 
at  Sea.  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  28.)  E.  Stanford.  I4. 

Taylor,  J.  B.,  Ph.D.— The  Aquarium.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  316.)  Hardwicke  and 
Bogue.  6s. 

Tyndall,  John,  D.C.L.— Lessons  in  Electricity.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  113.)  Long¬ 
mans.  24.  6d. 


ART. 


WINTER  EXHIBITION  OF  CABINET  PICTURES  AT  THE  DUDLEY 

GALLERY. 


After  the  commonplace  exhibition  of  last  winter,  and  the 
pitiful  display  of  bad  selection  and  careless  hanging  of  last 

Sa  sorry  task  would  indeed  lie  before  us  if  the  present 
J  had  not  some  loose  jointure  in  the  armour  of  its  dull 
mediocrity  where  the  arrows  of  praise  have  any  chance  of 
penetrating.  One  is  growing  weary  of  its  insipid  colour  and 
flaccid  drawing  or  stale  imitations  of  allected  artists.  In  what 
hiddeu  way  is  the  art  that  used  to  make  its  walls  so  gracious  ? 
We  cannot  expect  every  year  “  Love  Among  the  Iluins,’' 
where  the  phase  of  love  at  its  supreme  exaltation  of  sorrow  is 
mirrored  as  the  shifting  lights  of  evening  in  mountain  water- 
tanks.  We  cannot  expect  to  enter  the  ^‘Garden  of  the 
Hesperides,'^  and  to  bend  to  the  rhythmic  movement  (»f  radiant 
draperies,  where  the  daughters,  with  eyes  weary  of  their  own 
beauty,  and  with  feet  faltering  for.  lack  of  love,  guard  the  fruit 
that  only  gods  may  garner.  But  after  the  earnest  revival  of 
ffisthetical  art  we  have  a  right  to  demand  something  belter  than 
corners  ofvulgar  drawing-rooms  andlittle  amateur  scransof  back¬ 
yards,  or,  even  worse,  badly  drawn  designs  from  badly  chosen 
models.  It  might  seem  an  ex.^ggeraled  allcctation  to  signal  out 
Mr.  Griffiths’  Green  Girl.”  White  Girls  ”  we  have  had,  and 
Blue  Boys,”  and  of  colours  there  is  no  disputing,  and  let  us 
run  through  the  whole  gamut  of  colours  if  each  is  as  great  a 
success  as  these — but  a  green  girl !  Still  there  is  a  purpose  iu 
Mr.  Griffiths’  work ;  the  fat  green  tropical  foliage,  the  green 
caterpillar  gloating  on  a  juicy  stalk,  the  green  jars  embossed 
with  green  griffins,  the  green  palm  tree  light  iu  the  distance, 
and  the  oozy  tropical  landscape  fading  from  sight,  is  certainly 
bold.  These  greens  have  no  modulation.  The  girl  herself 
stands  with  a  stiff  outline  of  copper  colour.  Her  Indian  veils 
might  have  served  to  solve  the  screaming  disharmony  by  half 
reflections  or  softening  shadows,  but  this  has  been  neglected. 
Still  we  congratulate  IMr.  Griffiths  for  finding  pastuies  of  his 
own;  he  seems  inclined  at  present  to  lie  like  the  ass  of 
Issachar  between  two  burdens — the  burden  of  learning  to  draw 
with  feeling  as  well  as  correctness,  and  the  heavier  burden  of 
discovering  where  truth  to  Nature  may  be  saci  iheed  for  experi¬ 
ments  with  colours.  We  cannot  recommend  him  too  strongly, 
however,  to  pursue  the  walk  his  feet  have  lighted  upon. 
If  he  learn  to  become  an  artist  a  wide  field  is  before 
him.'  We  have*  no  tropical  painter  or  poet.  The  sun 
never  sets  upon  our  empire,  but  we  have  no  one  to 
sing  his  praise?.  Our  convoys  bring  iis  the  gold,  and  ivory, 
and  precious  things  of  many  tropical  lands,  but  of  the  inner 
life  and  beauty  of  those  mystical  places  where  luxuriance 
holds  her  especial  shrine,  of  these  we  know  nothing.  Our 


southern  possessions  bring  money  to  our  merchants,  but  what 
art  or  fresh  ways  of  enjoying  their  fair  things  do  they  offer  to 
the  nation  P  The  Dutch,  with  a  keener  sense  of  delight  in 
warm  colour  and  fair  forms,  have  gladdened  their  misty  low- 
lying  land  with  the  southern  and  sunloving  influence  of  her 
colonies.  We  know  what  Venice  added  to  her  already 
priceless  gifts,  and  we,  with  the  wealth  of  many  nations  at 
our  hands,  and  with  the  largess  of  the  world’s  green  zone  as  a 
dower,  lack  the  one  thing  needful — the  God-given  gift  of  en¬ 
joying  these  things.  Art  must  open  at  least  her  outer  courts 
to  progress;  travel  and  discovery  are  preparing  wide  fields 
where  beauty  may  take  delight.  Baudelaire  has  but  merely 
touched  this  subject,  but  there  must  he  a  large  public  to  whom 
it  must  especially  appeal.  Mr.  Watts  has  been  dariug  enough 
to  show  us  Samson  ”  weary.  The  jawbone  lies  at  his  feet, 
on  every  side  are  dead  men,  and  his  garments  are  clotted  and 
torn  from  the  fight.  The  weariness  is  a  little  too  real. 
In  these  subjects,  in  losing  the  symbol,  you  lose  the  raison 
d’etre.  We  have  prophesied  that  Mr.  Morris  was  courting 


d’etre.  We  have  prophesied  that  Mr.  Morris  was  courting 
shimmering  effects  to  his  own  destruction.  **  Dust  Cloud,” 
two  girls— one  in  impossible  carnation  colour,  the  other  in 
impossible  dim  blue— are  shielding  their  faces  from  the  dust 
that  brings  the  landscape  to  the  proper  harmony  of  grey.  This 
is  too  patently  done.  A  little  more  subtlety  of  execution 
would  have  kept  the  work  from  seutiinentalism.  Blown;gar- 
ments  of  pale  twilight,  shot  colours  and  frail  figures  shifting 
like  the  taller  sickly  flowers  to  every  wind  that  blows,  are 
pretty  things  when  used  sparingly.  Mr.  Whistler  startled  the 
world  by  his  twilight  studies  exhibited  in  this  Gallery  some 
years  ago.  But  Mr.  Whistler  had  literally  copied  Nature,  and 
his  fleeting  lights  of  day  intermingled  with  the  kindling  star¬ 
light  gave  the  world  a  now  art  aspect  of  hazardous  difficulty 
but  of  exquisite  beauty.  Mr.  Morris’  “  Twilight  Tones  ”  b^ 
longs  to  no  season  governed  by  our  solar  laws,  and  to  no  land 
lit  by  any  sphere  we  have  experience  with.  Lovers,  hand  in 
hand,  wander  home  amid  the  mown  hay ;  the  man  holds  his 
scythe ;  in  the  foreground,  a  young  girl  descends  wearily. 
We  remember  Mason’s  inimitable  “  Harvest  Moon,”  worked 
with  the  very  tints  of  sunset  and  mellow  with  misty  moon¬ 
beams.  Reflected  light  is  one  thing,  but  blue  and  rose-colour 
peasants  robed  in  rose-colour  and  blue  is  mere  madrigaling. 
Mr.  11.  Moore’s  ‘‘Misty  Morning  on  the  Coast”  is  exquisite. 
One  ship  hangs  between  the  sullen  sea  of  cloud  and  the  clouds 
of  sulleu  fcaui ;  faint  gleams  of  gold  break  the  grey  monotone. 
Here  nothing  is  sacrificed  to  colour,  and  yet  what  delicious 
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tone  painting !  All  is  sad  and  beautiful,  and  yet  the 


canvas  breathes  of  sea-salt  and  damp,  searching  truth.  To 
Mr.  Marks’  humour  we  are  getting  a  little  too  accus¬ 
tomed.  “  Twins  ”  lacks  the  real  fun  of  the  well-known 
quotation  from  11.  S.  Leigh.  M.  Lhermitte’s  “  Corner  of  the 
Market  at  Plondalui^zeause  ”  is  in  the  painter’s  usual  sombre 
toning;  the  running  figure  in  the  centre  of  the  composition  is 
very  happy,  and  the  altitudes  of  two  bartering  women  on  the 
right  pleasantly  incidental.  M.  Lberuiitte’s  colour  is  always 
a  little  cold.  Coldness  is  also  the  defect  of  Mine.  Alma- 
I  Tadema’s  “  From  a  Iloinau  Hoof,”  otherwise  the  delicate  con¬ 
trast  of  dark  dislant  foliage  on  a  pale  green  Italian  sky  is 
beautifully  rendered.  Mine.  Caziu’s  “  Ou  the  Coast  ”  is  not 
quite  so  good  as  usual — women  looking  out  over  a  tawny  sea, 
beneath  the  huddled  clouds  of  an  approaching  s(^uall.  The  red 
light  on  the  cottage  walls  is  striking,  but  a  little  too  fierce. 
Miss  Philip  has  sent  a  study  of  creamy  roses,  very  fresh  and 
pretty.  Mr.  Fiintin  has  some  white  roses,  crisp  and  scented 
as  the  very  queens  of  June.  Mr.  Fan  tin  reads  the  heart  of 
flowers ;  they  seem  to  tell  him  their  most  secret  thoughts,  and 
even  Heine  could  not  have  been  more  their  confidant.  Mr. 
Fantin,  as  a  poet  of  roses,  stands  beside  Anacreon  and  Petdfi. 
His  “  Baigneuse,”  a  woman  bathing  in  faint  light,  is  an  ex¬ 
quisite  study  of  light  and  shade — a  quality  that  our  mania  for 
decorative  art  and  uniform  tones  of  colour  is  doing  its  best  to 
exclude.  This  little  work  is  as  dewy  and  fresh  as  the  painter’s 
flower-pieces.  “Mrs.  H.  Herkomer,”  painted  by  Mr.  Her- 
komer,  shows  clever  manipulation.  The  face  is  well  drawn, 
but  the  expression  is  a  little  too  set.  The  hammock  in  whicli 
the  lady  is  reposing  is  well  painted.  The  painter’s  brush  is 
too  smooth  and  flowing,  however ;  and  in  the  other  work 
exhibited  here,  on  a  Tyrolese  subject,  the  stroke  is  just  the 
other  extreme,  too  rough  and  scrappy.  Mr.  Kichmoud’s 
“  Watchers  ”  reminds  us  in  name  and  treatment  of  the  work 
of  an  old  exhibitor  here.  If  it  wants  his  emasculated  senti¬ 
ment  it  also  lacks  his  grace  of  drawing  and  gorgeous  imperial 
colour.  Three  angels,  nude  figures  with  rosy  wings,  are 
crouching  round  a  corpse  on  a  Byzantine  bier.  Ihere  is  no 
repose  in  the  picture.  The  drawing  is  stiff  and  academical ; 
the  colour,  with  every  latitude  to  be  good,  fails  miserably,  and 
the  cerements  are  folded  somewhat  grotesquely.  We  close  our 
notice  with  Miss  Pickering’s  “  St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria.” 
The  saint  sits  beside  her  symbolical  wheel,  reading  her  breviary, 
against  the  dwindling  mountain  sky  the  earlier  masters  and 
Burne  Jones  most  affect  for  background.  Of  this  lost  great 
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master^fl  work  it  is  an  evident  imitation.  Gold  is  worked  in 
amid  the  colours.  The  accessories  are  all  good,  and  the 
ascetic  virginal  breast  beautifully  moulded  beneath  the  wine* 
coloured  drapery.  The  violets  at  her  feet  are  painted  with 
care,  but  the  myosotis  seems  a  little  out  of  place ;  the  expression 
of  infinite  denial  is  well  given,  but  the  line  of  tbe  lip  is  too 
hard  nnd  dark,  and  gives  a  suggestion  of  desire  fur  anything 
but  things  divine.  The  arms  are  loosely  drawn,  and  the  hands 
especially  stifT  and  unhuman.  T.  J.  II.  M. 


DRAMA. 


ST.  JAMES  S  THEATRE. 


the  exquisite  grace  and  lightness  of  the  original,  is  at  least  a 
very  amusing  piece,  which  might  be  made  much  more  so  if 


all  who  perform  in  it  were  as  excellent  as  those  who  sus* 
tain  the  two  principal  characters.  Les  Trentes  MiUions  de 
Oladiator  is  the  chronicle  of  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
heroine  to  ^ain  the  hand  of  a  rich  American,  Sir  Richard 
Oladiator,  in  which,  by  the  unintentional  aid  of  a  young 
chemist’s  assistant,  who  is  in  love  with  her,  she  succeeds.  The 
first  act  of  Three  Millions  of  Money  is  tolerably  close  to  the 
original,  though  the  doubts  of  the  servant  as  to  the  exact 
position  of  his  mistress,  which  form  so  amusing  a  part  of  the 
blench  original,  are  but  vaguely  hinted  at  And  the  scene 
between  the  heroine  and  the  amorous  assistant  is  but  ill 
rendered,  as  the  incident  of  Suzanne  de  la  Bondrde  inciting 
Eiisebe  to  kiss  her  hand,  which  he  does  exclaiming,  Vous  me 
deshonorez,”  is  feebly  turned  into  Paracelsus  Daffy  seizing  and 
embracing  the  hand  of  Mrs.  Desmond.  But  the  discrepancies 
between  French  and  English  become  greater  and  greater,  with 
complete  severance  in  the  last  act.  The  impossible  American 
of  Paris  becomes  ludicrous  in  London,  and  the  silliness  of 
Eusdbe  becomes  contemptible  buffoonery  in  Paracelsus  Daffy, 
rendering  simply  revolting  the  alteration  in  the  last  act,  where  the 
heroine  marries  tbe  chemist’s  assistant  instead  of  the  inillionaiie 
American.  With  better  actors  than  Mr.  George  Clarke  and 


Mr.  Charles  Warner,  however,  the  parts  might  be  made  some¬ 
thing  of;  and  with  Mrs.  John  Wood  as  Mrs.  Desmond,  and  Mr. 


George  Honey  as  John,  the  play  would  have  to  be  far  worse 
written  and  far  more  badly  supported  not  to  seem  intensely 
amusing.  Mrs.  John  Wood’s  representation  of  the  character 
is  simply  perfect,  especially  in  situations  where  a  sort  of  semi¬ 
pathos  is  required,  as  where  she  receives  the  card  of  her 
uncle  elect,  with  its  impossible  armorial  bearings,  and  ex¬ 
claims,  “  We  shall  all  be  taken  up,”  and  when  she  leaves 
him  alone  with  the  brandy,  after  imploring  him  not  to  take 
too  much.  It  is  only  fair  to  Mr.  George  Honey  to  say 
that  he  is  in  eveiy  way  worthy  of  Mrs.  John  Wood.  In  two 
features  the  English  version  has  the  advantage  over  the  French 
-—one  where  Mr.  Honey,  addressing  the  rival  suitors,  says,  “  Iks 
virtuous  —  be  virtuous  —  nnd  you’ll  be  peculiar!”  and  the 
other  in  the  delightful  Italian  duet  sung  by  Mrs.  John  Wood 
and  Mr.  George  Iloney,  which  alone  ought  to  be  sufficient  to 
save  a  far  inferior  play. 


ROYALIT  THEATRE. 


As  the  first  performance  in  England  of  M.  Edmond  Godinet’s 
play,  Le  Panache^  was  to  be  given,  the  opening  of  the  Royalty 
Theatre  on  Monday  niirht  bv  n.  Pppnr*.li  pnmnnnv  waa  nofiii<o11.r 


Theatre  on  Monday  night  by  a  French  company  was  naturally 
the  cause  of  interest.  The  company  is,  however,  a  poor  one, 
not  at  all  qualified  to  give  effect  to  M.  Godinet’s  comedy,  now 
little  more  than  a  year  oid,  which,  besides,  being  a  French 
comedy,  dealing  with  the  usual  intrigue  of  a  husband  and  wife, 
and  the  wife’s  lover,  represents  the  amusing  mistakes  caused  by 
the  husband  taking  possession  of  a  Prefecture,  to  which  he  be¬ 
lieves  himself  appointed,  and  to  which  the  lover  also  thinks  him¬ 
self  nominated,  both  proving  to  bo  mistaken  in  the  end.  M. 
Degard,  as  the  husband  and  pseudo-Prefect,  on  the  whole,  acted 
Mst,  presenting  the  pompous  nature  of  the  would-be  official, 

1  ont<Sris8on,  with  his  scheme  for  the  increase  of  the  popula-  i 


tion,  mariage  obligatoire,  avec  le  divorce,  qui  nous  permet 
d’^tablir  le  voluntariat  d’un  an,  avec  prime  de  reengage¬ 
ment,”  with  considerable  force  and  skill.  Borromee,  the  comic 
servant,  was  also  well  represented  by  M.  Stanislas  Gerome  ; 
and  a  very  small  part,  that  of  Cadissette,  was  acted  with  a 
certain  Schneider-libe  promise  by  Mme.  Macdonald.  The  rest 
of  the  company  were  of  little  merit,  and  it  is^  greatly  to  be 
hoped  that,  as  promised,  the  management  will^  bring  oyer 
MM.  Lafontaine  and  Ravel.  Among  the  plays  in  preparation 
is  Les  Trentes  Millions  de  Gladiator. 


STRAND  THEATRE. 


Mr.  Gilbert’s  versatility,  his  power  of  doing  several  different 
things,  and  doing  them  all  well,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  of  modern  dramatic  literature.  That  the  same  writer 
could  produce  Pygmalion  and  Galatea  and  DarCl  Druce  is  in 
itself  sufficiently  surprising,  but  that  he  should  also  be  equ^ly 
capable  of  writing  such  a  joyous,  light-hearted  piece  of  amusing 
impossibili^  as  Princess  Toto  may  well  be  calculated  to  excite 
wonder.  There  may  be  those  who  urge  that  the  highest  forms 
of  art  are  not  as  a  rule  capable  of  so  varied  an  expression,  but 
to  no  one  would  the  phrase  **  Jack  of  all  trades  and  master  of 
none,”  apply  with  less  fairness  than  to  Mr.  Gilbert ;  for  what¬ 
ever  he  puts  his  hand  to,  be  it  grave  or  gay,  is  always  invested 
with  a  peculiar  charm  and  grace.  Princess  Toto  is  a  delightful 
young  lady,  whose  only  defect  is  a  hopeless  forgetfulness  and  a 
nighly  impulsive  nature.  So  wretched  is  her  memory  that  on 
her  wedding  day  she  completely  forgets  the  fact  of  her  marriage 
and  the  existence  of  her  husband,  and  goes  off  with  a  rival 
prince  who  woos  her  in  the  disguise  of  a  brigand  chief.  Him 
too  she  weds,  but  again  on  the  very  day  of  the  ceremony  she 
loses  all  recollection  of  his  existence  and  goes  away,  this  time 
with  her  father,  who  succeeds  in  rousing  her  interest  by  dres¬ 
sing  himself  up  as  an  Indian  chief.  Both  the  rivals  pursue  her, 
all  is  explained,  and  Toto  returns  to  her  first  husband,  Prince 
Doro,  while  the  disappointed  suitor.  Prince^  Caramel,  a  feeble 
sort  of  person,  consoles  himself  with  the  Princess’s  maid.  To 
this  fantastic  history  is  joined  a  great  deal  of  very  pretty  music 
— especially  may  be  noted  the  “  Banish  sorrow  till  to-morrow,” 
the  marching  song  of  Prince  Caramel,  and  the  boat  song  in  the 
last  act — which  with  the,  on  the  whole,  good  acting,  combine 
to  form  one  of  the  most  amusing  comic,  or  rather^  burlesmie, 
operas  that  tbe  London  stage  has  seen  for  some  time.  Miss 
Kate  Santley  acts  the  delightfully  oblivious  heroine  with  an  ac¬ 
curate  appreciation  of  the  requirements  of  the  part ;  nnd  Mr. 
Harry  Cox,  as  the  pompous  king,  who  is  perpetually  in  dread  of 
being  made  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  five  great  powers,  and 
Mr.  J.  G.  Taylor,  as  the  weak-minded  Prince  Caramel,  are  both 
extremely  good.  M.  Marius  has  not  improved  since  he  was  in 
Genevieve  de  Brabant,  nnd  the  rest  of  the  company  are  in  no  way 
remarkable. 


It  is  a  matter  always  of  considerable  interest  to  the  philo¬ 
sophic  mind  to  investigate  and  wonder  nt  the  folly  of  mankind, 
and  among  the  most  numerous  of  those  who  provide  food  for 
contemplation  are  the  beings  who  persist,  by  adapting  French 
drama,  in  endeavouring  to  transplant  a  inode  of  life  as  different 
from  our  own  ns  possible.  We  pointed  out  an  example  of  this 
last  week  with  reference  to  Nos  Intimes,  but  in  Three  Millions 
of  Money  the  attempt  w»is  yet  more  daring  and  far  more  suc¬ 
cessful.  It  would  have  been  as  e&sy  for  a  London  manager  to 
produce  a  faithful  version  of  the  Lysistrata  as  to  put  upon 
the  stage  anything  like  a  literal  translation  of  Les  Trentes 
Millions  de  Gladiator,  showing  at  least  a  remarkable  change 
from  the  days  when  Wycherley  had  to  make  Molifire  indecent 
before  he  was  suitable  for  the  English  theatre.  The  adaptation, 
which  is  entitled  Three  MiUions  of  Money,  if  it  lacks  much  of 


VARIORUM  NOTES. 


From  a  letter  which  we  publish  in  another  column,  it  will 
be  seen  that  Mr.  Grant  Duff  is  about  to  publish  a  pamphlet, 
explaining  in  detail  a  scheme  by  which  a  satisfactory  Central 
Government  might  be  provided  for  European  Turkey. 


There  is  some  talk,  this  week,  of  a  great  new  Liberal  or¬ 
ganisation.  The  principal  object  of  this  organisation  would 
be,  it  is  said,  to  watch  over  the  doings  of  Government  during 
the  recess,  whatever  the  Government  might  happen  to  be,  and 
to  form  a  sort  of  commission  of  permanence  outside  Parlia¬ 
ment.  A  certain  representative  character  would  be  given  to 
the  new  association,  it  is  understood,  and  many  public  men  of 
influence  are  believed  to  have  promised  their  support  to  the 
scheme.  The  great  object  would  be  to  have  an  organisation 
which  could  keep  the  country  well  acquainted  with  the  c  ourse 
of  public  affairs  during  the  recess,  so  that  public  opinion  could 
never  be  caught  napping  at  some  critical  moment.  We  re¬ 
member  the  Administrative  Reform  Association  of  the  Crimean 
War  time,  and  we  are  not  disposed  to  be  too  sanguine,  but  we 
wish  the  new  idea  at  least  a  fair  trial. 


The  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  caused  the  poets  of  India 
to  burst  forth  in  song ;  and  now  that  the  Queen  is  to  be  pro¬ 
claimed  Empress  at  Delhi,  they  have  again  begun  to  tune  their 
lyres.  We  have  ‘‘  The  Empress  of  India :  Nine  Gems.  A 
Poem  in  Telugu,  by  Kokkonda  Venkatarathnamu  Pantalu,” 
and  “  A  Poem  in  English,  Illustrative  of  the  Views  comprised 
in  the  above  Telugu  Poem.”  The  poet’s  reason  for  writing  is 
given  in  the  following  lines : — 
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For  thee,  O  Mother,  Queen  Victoria  ? 

Is  fit  the  title  Empress  of  India, 

Our  Empress  new  before  thy  royal  glance? 

Aspires  to  lay,  with  awe  and  boundless  trance, 

A  poet  poor  of  Ind,  these  modern  rhymes. 

Spontaneous  sprouts,  0  pride  of  modern  times. 

The  author  then  sums  up  the  benefits  of  British  rule  in  the 
following  remarkable  lines : — 

In  those  woful  times  when  Moslem  ruled  our  Ind, 

No  man  but  mock’d  at  life,  and  at  honour  grinn’d  ; 

But  now  benignant  British  banners  hare  briskly  brought 
Security  of  life  and  pelf  and  freedom  of  thought. 

••••••« 

Now  even  all  demol’shing  deadly  time. 

Instantly  yields  to  electric  wire  and  chime. 

On  what  hasn’t  man  his  great  dominion  made  ? 

For  doth  not  nature’s  likeness  yield  the  shade  ? 

What  steam  hath  left  undone  ?  has  not  its  main 
United  the  east  and  west,  wide  trade  and  gain  ? 

Now  cylinders  long,  with  lenses  knit,  O  strange ! 

To  million  miles  extend  our  oc’lar  range  ; 

And  countless  balls  of  light  in  ether  set 
Obey  the  human  call  bereft  of  pet. 

*••«••• 

O  Queen  ?  thy  mighty  dams  and  broad  canals. 

Thy  bridges,  domes  and  parks,  and  arsenals. 

Thy  beaches,  roads  and  postal  systems  wide. 

That  now  our  country  grace  make  thee  our  pride ; 

Thy  hospitals,  banks,  schools,  and  boards  of  health, 

Difiuse  elys’an  joys  and  boundless  wealth. 

Now  emulation,  meekness,  and  other  virtues  meet. 

Give  India,  on  the  hill  of  fame,  a  noble  seat. 

With  ambrosia  of  civilisation,  churn’d  by  the  west. 

From  science’s  milky  sea  our  India  now  is  blest. 

The  spirited  letter  of  Mr.  William  Morris,  author  of  the 

*  Earthly  Paradise/  to  the  Datlt/  News  of  Thursday,  ought, 
quite  apart  from  the  views  upheld  therein,  to  be  of  some 
interest  as  tending  to  explode  the  notion,  unfortunately 
somewhat  the  fashion  for  certain  schools  to  uphold  at  present, 
that  because  a  man  happens  to  be  a  poet,  or  artist  of  any  kind, 
he  is  not  called  upon  to  have  any  interest  whatever  in  political 
matters.  It  is  certainly  not  true  that  poets  have  usually  not 
been  politicians,  for  from  the  days  of  Milton  to  those  of  Victor 
Hugo  the  contrary  has  usually  been  the  fact,  though  of  late  it 
has  been  the  whim  among  certain  people  to  believe  that  the 
poetical  mind  cannot  be  combined  with  any  manner  of  concern 
in  the  political  interests  of  the  human  race. 

The  head-centre  Stephens  is,  it  appears,  coming  to  the  front 
again  after  a  long  obscurity.  Rumour  affirms  that  the  Fenian 
organisation  has  received  a  new  breath  of  inspiration,  and  that 
the  fallen  Stephens  is  to  be  restored  to  his  former  place  of 
pride,  at  the  expense,  we  presume,  of  the  Irish  servants  and 
hack-driveis  of  New  York.  Stephens  is  said  to  have  passed 
through  much  poverty  during  his  period  of  occultation.  Times 
had  changed  with  him  since  he  used  to  be  made  a  lion  of  by 
some  of  the  extreme  Anglophobists  of  Paris,  since  the  bright 
day  when  a  great  banquet  was  given  in  his  honour  by  the  late 
Marquis  de  Boissy,  and  Stephens  was  introduced  by  his  host 
to  admiring  guests  as  the  future  President  of  the  Irish  Re¬ 
public. 

In  an  article  on  Sturm  und  Drang  ”  last  week,  the  World 
gave  what  professed  to  be  a  fair  portrait  of  the  “  young  fellow 
and  tutor  of  his  college.”  Now  it  would  certainly  be  im¬ 
possible  to  discover  a  single  feature  of  this  portrait  in  the 
younger  graduate  of  Cambridge.  So  we  must  assume  that  it 
is  in  Oxford  that  this  type  is  supposed  to  be  rampant.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  it  would  be  possible  to  recognise,  say,  in  one  single 
feature  of  this  faithful  portrait,  a  perverted  likeness  to  some 
unimportant  fact  about  some  one  member  of  some  one  college. 
But  on  the  whole  such  a  monster  as  the  World' s  **  aesthetic 
don  ”  could  not  exist  in  Oxford  for  a  day.  It  is  true  that  the 
taste  for  prints,  blue  china,  and  Oriental  carvings  has  found  its 
way  into  the  Universities,  as  into  other  places.  It  is  true  also 
that  a  few  years  back  there  was  in  Oxford  a  set  of  men,  chiefly 
undergraduates,  who  were  much  influenced  by  such  writers  as 
Mr.  Rossetti  and  Mr.  Swinburne.  But  to  combine  these  two 

•  descriptions  and  several  others  that  are  still  more  incompatible 
into  a  wholly  impossible  class,  and  above  all  to  suppose  that 
this  class  is  now  lecturing  in  Oxford  colleges,  is  the  height  of 
imaginative  absurdity. 


Mr.  Macdonald,  M.P.,  is  at  present  in  San  Francisco,  and 
has  been  interviewed  by  a  newspaper  reporter.  Mr.  Mac¬ 
donald’s  personal  appearance  is  described  with  that  charming 
frankness  which  characterises  such  reports.  We  read  of  his 
broad  forehead,  his  “  hair  a  sable-silvered,”  and  other  personal 
peculiarities.  Mr.  Macdonald  seems  to  have  given  his  opinions 
on  public  men  and  aflairs  in  England  very  freely.  lie 
described  Sir  Charles  Dilke  as  the  rising  man  of  the  Liberal 
party ;  spoke  of  the  Home  Rulers,  with  whose  policy  on  the 
whole  he  disagreed,  as  the  most  honest  set  of  men  whom  Ireland 
had  sent  to  Parliament  since  the  Union ;  praised  Mr.  Butt’s 
leadership  and  Mr.  Sullivan’s  eloquence;  and  denied  that  Major 
O'Gorman  was  a  buflbon,  as  it  seems  some  English  journalist 
had  called  him.  Mr.  Macdonald  met  with  a  carriage  accident 
in  St.  Louis,  and  was  in  consequence  confined  to  his  room  for 
some  time  after  reaching  San  Francisco. 

In  Mr.  Dutton  Cook’s  ^Book  of  the  Play,’  the  author 
mentions  the  almost  obvious  fact  that  the  player-queen  in 
Hamlet  ought  to  be  represented  by  a  boy,  and  appears  to  think 
that  the  modern  stage  has  overlooked  the  fact.  It  may  be  re¬ 
membered,  however,  that  one  of  the  innovations  made  by  Mr. 
Fechter  at  the  Lyceum  was  to  have  the  part  played  by  a  boy, 
who,  in  the  first  interview  with  the  Prince,  appeared  in  the 
ordinary  dress  of  a  boy  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Hutton,  in  a  very  remarkable  letter  to  the  Timesj  on  the 
Slade  case,  suggests  whether  the  phenomena  ”  do  not  show 
that  mind  can  sometimes  act  on  matter  without  any  ccmtact 
between  any  physical  organisation  and  that  matter.”  If 
this  be  so,  what  a  fine  billiard  player  “  Dr.”  Slade  ought 
to  be. 

Miss  A.  Shore  writes  to  us  with  reference  to  a  note  on  the 
hair  of  Mary  Stuart,  which  appeared  in  our  columns  the  week 
before  last : — “  Will  you  let  me  offer  a  contribution  to  the 
controversy  on  the  colour  of  Mary  Stuart’s  hair.  I  believe 
few,  if  any,  of  her  many  portraits  are  of  undoubted  authen¬ 
ticity  ;  but  supposing  them  to  be  so,  the  different  hues  may  be 
explained  by  the  last  words  of  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  written  by  one  Nicholas  White,  to  his  employer,  Cecil, 
who  sent  him  on  the  base  mission  of  a  spy  to  the  captive 
queen  at  Tutbury.  After  detailing  his  conversation  with  her, 
he  recommends  that  ^  very  few  subjects  in  this  land  should 
have  access  to  or  conference  with  this  lady,’  on  account  of  her 
dangerous  attractions,  *  a  goodly  personage,  an  alluring  grace, 
a  pretty  Scottish  speche,  and  a  serching  wit  clouded  with 
myldness.’  He  then  adds,  ^  Hir  hair  of  itself  is  black,  and 
yet  Mr.  Knolls  ’  (Sir  Francis  Knollys,  her  keeper)  *  told  me 
that  she  wears  heare  of  sundry  colours.’  Red  or  golden  was, 
we  kno^,  the  fashionable  tint  for  hair  in  the  Tudor  times ; 
and  Mary,  at  her  execution,  wore  an  auburn  periwig.”  Miss 
Shore’s  contribution  is  a  very  interesting  one,  but  we  regret 
that  she  did  not  perceive  that  we  “  wrote  sarcastic  ”  when  we 
spoke  of  there  being  “  many  pictures  extant  of  the  daughter  of 
Mary  of  Guise,  all  authentic  and  undoubted,  but  all  differing 
wholly  among  themselves.” 

The  fourth  of  November  will  in  future  have  to  be  remem¬ 
bered,  in  one  way  or  the  other,  by  the  cultivators  of  the 
aeronautical  science.  Mr.  Ralph  Stott,  the  inventor  of  a  flying 
machine,  having  offered  his  secret  to  the  German  Government, 
received  a  reply  from  the  War  Department  nt  Berlin,  asking 
him  to  prove  his  invention  by  an  actual  elevation  from 
the  soil  to  a  height  sufficient  for  military  reconnoitring,  and  by 
a  regular  motion  across  the  currents  of  air.  Every  guarantee 
for  the  preservation  of  his  secret  was  ott'ered,  together  with  the 
payment  of  the  costs,  by  the  War  Department,  for  the  first 
trial.  Any  evasive  reply,  it  was  added,  would  induce  the 
German  military  authorities  to  refuse  all  further  attention  to 
the  subject.  Thereupon  Mr.  Stott  declared  himself  ready  to 
rise  into  the  air  with  his  flying  machine  on  Nov.  4.  Ho  stipu¬ 
lated  that  his  experiment  should  be  allowed  to  be  made  near  a 
sheet  of  water.  I^t  us  hope  that  his  wings  will  not  prove 
waxen  1  Balloons  have,  until  now,  been  nothing  but  helpless 
playthings  of  the  winds ;  the  science  of  steering  through  the 
Cloud-Sea  has  yet  to  be  founded.  The  man  who  will  really 
do  this,  will  have  inscribed  his  name  among  those  of  the 
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greatest  discoverers  ;  but  it  is  too  much  to  be  feared  that  we 
shall  have  to  wait  yet  awhile  for  his  appearance. 

The  idea  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  of  establishing  a 
Colonial  Museum  on  the  Thames  Embankment  is  being  urged 
upon  the  various  Colonial  Governments,  and  has  received  the 
approval  of  a  large  number  of  persons  interested  in  Colonial 
affairs.  It  is  estimated  that  the  value  of  the  land  required 
will  be  about  200,000/. ;  that  the  total  cost  of  building  would 
be  about  250,000/.,  and  that  the  annual  maintenance  of  the 
museum  would  be  about  10,000/.,  of  which  sum  half  should  be 
provided  by  England  and  half  by  the  Colonies. 

A  new  series  of  Mr.  Dannreuther  s  musical  soiries,  at  his 
residence,  Orme  Square,  will  commence  November  2.  He  will 
be  supported  by  some  of  our  ablest  instrumentalists,  it  being 
again  intended  to  make  rarely-heard  concerted  pieces  for  winds 
and  strings  a  prominent  feature  of  the  concerts.  The  pro¬ 
grammes  promise  to  be  of  the  highest  interest.  They  will 
include  important  works  by  Liszt,  Brahms,  Grieg,  and  other 
living  composers. 

At  the  Brussels  Congress  for  Sanitary  Reform,  the  golden 
prize  medal  has  been  awarded  to  the  Siemens  system  of  cre¬ 
mation.  At  Gotha,  where  Government  permits  fire-burial, 
subscriptions  are  fast  coming  in  for  the  construction  of  the 
necessary  appliances.  In  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  no  such 
permission  has  yet  been  giren.  The  desire  of  the  oldest 
member  of  the  Dresden  Society  for  Fire-Burial,  the  late  Court 
Chamberlain  llerr  Ferdinand  Alexander  von  Budberg,  who 
recently  died  in  his  eighty-first  year,  and  wished  his  remains 
to  be  cremated,  coiil  1  therefore  not  be  fulfilled.  Herr  von 
Budberg  bad  also  been  the  first  in  Dresden  who  made  use  of 
the  law  on  civil  marriage.  A  Court  Chamberlain  worthy  of 
imitation,  at  least  in  some  respects. 

In  the  opinion  of  a  contemporary,  “  it  has  never  been  quite 
established  that  Peter  the  Great  wrote  or  dictated  the  Will," 
of  which  we  hear  so  much  whenever  an  Eastern  complication 
occurs.  It  would  be  far  more  correct  to  say  that  it  has  been 
very  well  established  that  Peter  never  did  write  that  alleged 
political  testament.  The  document  in  question  is  simply  a 
forgery.  This  is  a  fact  which  might  at  least  be  universally 
known  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  or  cavil.  For  all  that, 
there  are  shrewd  observations  in  the  “  Last  Will,"  partly  ex¬ 
plainable  from  the  circumstance  of  the  author  of  the  fabrication 
having  prophesied  after  certain  events ;  partly  also  from  his 
evident  acquaintance  with  the  tendencies  of  Russian  statesmen 
of  his  time.  In  fact,  he  acted  on  the  sage  precept:  Never 
prophesy,  onless  ye  know  !  " 

Mr.  Martin  Tupper  is  at  present  in  New  York,  and  the 
New  York  Herald  bespeaks  for  him  a  cordial  reception  from 
the  American  public,  contending  that  quantity  as  well  as 
quality  ought  to  count  for  soinethiug  in  our  estimate  of  an 
author,  while  admitting  that  probably  no  living  man  but  Mr. 
Tupper  himself  has  read  all  Mr.  Tapper’s  works. 

The  originals  of  a  great  many  letters  of  Melanchthon, 
hitherto  only  known  by  the  edition  which  Joachim  Camerarius, 
the  German  poly  his  tor  and  friend  of  tlie  Reformer,  had  published 
in  loOl),  have  been  found,  a  short  time  ago,  by  M.  Wilhelm 
Meyer,  of  the  State  Library  at  Munich,  in  the  Chigi  Library 
at  Romo.  It  results  from  a  comparison  that  Camerarius  had 
suppressed  or  modilied  a  number  of  strong  expressions  used  in 
Melanchthon’s  confidential  correspondence,  which  had  reference 
to  princes,  statesmen,  and  reformers  of  his  time.  The  question 
as  to  how  the  letters  of  Melanchthon  found  their  way  into  the 
private  library  of  a  Roman  nobleman,  may  at  first  sight  seem 
a  puzzling  one.  The  two  volumes  which  contain  these  im¬ 
portant  papers,  originally  belonged  to  the  great  library  of 
Heidelberg,  a  large  part  of  which,  from  reasons  not  yet 
sufficiently  explained,  was  handed  over  by  Maximilian  I.  of 
Bavaria  to  l*ope  Gregory  XV.  From  the  Vatican,  these 
volumes  were,  no  doubt,  transferred,  under  Pope  Alexander  VII., 
to  the  private  library  of  his  family,  in  accordance  with  the 
grasping  system  of  not  a  few  of  the  Roman  Pontifts.  In  the 
Munich  Academy  of  Sciences,  M.  A.  von  Druifel  recently  gave 


a  lecture  on  the  discrepancies  he  had  found  between  the 
text  of  Melanchthon’s  letters  and  the  somewhat  concocted 
edition  by  Camerarius. 

We  are  now  able  to  announce  that  Captain  Burnaby’s  new 
work,  entitled  '  A  Ride  to  Khiva,’  will  be  ready  for  publication 
by  the  10th  of  next  month.  The  delay  in  its  issue  has  been 
caused  by  the  length  of  time  necessary  for  the  preparation  of 
the  maps,  which  will  furnish,  for  the  first  time,  copies  of  the 
march  routes  between  the  Russian  frontier  and  Asia,  compiled 
from  the  best  Russian  military  authorities. 

Messrs.  Kerby  and  Endean  are  preparing  to  issue  an  essay 
**  On  Anonymous  Criticism,”  written  by  an  author  who  is  evi¬ 
dently  determined  not  to  submit  quietly  to  the  attacks  of  his 
reviewers,  but  who  appears  desirous  of  opening  up  the  whole 
question  of  the  responsibility  of  the  reviewer  to  the  public  and 
to  the  reviewed.  The  author  is  somewhat  bold  in  his  state¬ 
ments,  and  his  line  of  argument  is  likely  to  cause  some  stir 
among  reviewers. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds’  Renaissance  Series  will  shortly  be  con¬ 
tinued,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Symonds  does  not  con¬ 
sider  the  subject  of  Greek  poetry  to  be  yet  quite  exhausted, 
and  that  in  the  revival  he  will  not  forget  the  original. 

The  fifteenth  edition  of  Haydn’s  ‘  Dictionary  of  Dates,’  pub¬ 
lished  by  Messrs.  Moxon  and  Co.,  is  brought  down  to  the 
autumn  of  1876,  and  includes  articles  on  the  type- writer  and 
Boyton’s  life-preserving  dress. 

The  St.  Nicholas^  Scribner’s  Boys  and  Girls’  Magazine,  pub¬ 
lished  in  New  York  and  London,  is  very  remarkable  for  the 
merit  of  its  literary  matter.  It  is  contributed  to  by  many  of 
the  best  American  writers. 

Mr.  Lewes’  ‘  Life  and  Works  of  Goethe  ’  is  so  highly  ap¬ 
preciated  in  Germany  that  the  eleventh  edition  of  a  transla¬ 
tion  has  just  been  issued  at  Stuttgart. 

Mr.  O’Connor,  the  author  of  the  ‘Life  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,’ 
is,  wo  understand,  about  to  follow  up  that  work  with  a  Life 
of  Mr.  Gladstone. 


On  Nov.  1,  an  independent  satirical  magazine,  entitled  The 
Jester :  a  Motley  Monthly,  will  make  its  first  appearance. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manuscripts, 


COLEBROOKE  COLLEGE  FOR  GIRLS, 

GREEN  LANES,  LONDON,  N. 

PRINCIPALS— Misses  SALMON  and  TUCKER. 

Thorough  Education.  Cureful  Training.  Full  particulars  of  Fees,  Studies, 
and  Attendance  in  Prospectus. 


Theatre  r  o  y  a  l,  d  r  u  r  y  l  a  n  e.— 

Solo  Lessee  and  Manager,  F.  6.  CnATTEKTON. 

Every  Evening  at  7,  THAT  BEAUTIFUL  BICEPS.  At  7.45,  RICHARD  III. 
Mr.  Barry  Sullivan,  Messrs.  H.  Sinclair,  J.  F.  Cathcart,  C.  VandenhoflP,  H.  Rus¬ 
sell.  F.  Tyars,  H.  M.  Clifford,  Douglas  H.  Evans,  Q.  R.  Ireland,  Percy  BeM, 
C.  H.  Fenton,  James  Johnstone,  R.  Dolman,  J.  B.  Johnson,  Master  Grattan ; 
Mrs.  Hermann  Vezin,  Madame  Fanny  Uuddart,  Misses  Edith  Stuart  and 
Grattan.  THE  STORM  FIEND.  Prices  from  firf.  to  £4  4i.  Doors  open  at 
6.30 ;  commence  at  7.  Box  Office  open  from  10  till  5  daily. 


\T7INTER  health  resort.— GLENGARIFF,  cele- 

V  V  brated  for  its  magnificent  scenery,  is  strongly  recommended  by  phy¬ 
sicians  for  its  mild  but  not  relaxing  climate.  Sea-bathing,  boating,  fishing, 
shooting,  Ac.  The  Eccles  Hotel  is  replete  with  indoor  comforts  an  I  amuse¬ 
ments,  library,  picture  gallery,  Ac.  The  telegraph  office  and  pier  adjoin  the 
Hotel.  Moderate  tariff  during  winter  months. 


Bank  of  south  Australia,  incorporated  by  Royal 

Charter,  1847.— DRAFTS  ISSUED  upon  Adelaide  and  the  principal  to^^ 
n  South  Australia.  Bills  negotiated  and  collected.  Money  received  on  deposit. 
For  terms  apply  at  the  Offices,  54,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

WILLIAM  PURDY,  General  Manager. 


Now  ready.  Third  Edition,  price  Is. 

/^N  the  VALUE  of  PHOSPHORUS  as  a  REMEDY  for 

V  7  LOSS  of  NBRVB-POWER.  BREAK-DOWN  from  OVERWORK,  NEU¬ 
RALGIA,  MELANCHOLIA,  EPILEPSY,  and  other  Manifestations  of  Nervous 
Exhaustion ;  with  General  Directions  for  Regimen  and  Diet.  By  £.  A.  Kirbt, 
M.D.,  F.R.C.S.  Eng.,  late  Physician  to  the  City  Dispensary. 

H.  K.  LEWIS,  136  Gower  Street,  London, 
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The  stud  company  (limited), 

COBHAM,  SURREY. 

Offices-  24,  GRESHAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Chairman. 

Sm  Chahles  Lboard,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Stud  Manager. 

Richard  Bell,  Esq. 

Sxretary. 

Mr.  Henry  Kendiuck. 

Capitol  of  the  Company  £100,000,  in  5,000  shares  of  £20  each. 
APPLICATION  is  INVITED  for  2,000  SHARES. 

This  Company  was  incorporated  in  1872  for  the  Pnrehase,  Breeding,  and  Sale 
of  Thoroughbr^  Stock. 

The  following  Annual  Sales  have  been  held : — 

Juno,  1873 . 33  Yearlings,  averaging  £404  each. 

June,  1874 .  33  „  „  804  „ 

Jime,  1875 .  88  „  „  411  „ 

June,  1876 .  41  „  „  872  ,, 

The  net  Service  money  eam(?d  by  the  Company  has  amounted  to  £12,866. 
Dividends  of  10  per  cent,  have  been  paid. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Company’s  Blood  Stock : — Horses :  Blair 
Athole,  Caruiv^,  Caterer;  and  Blue  Oowm,  George  Frederick,  and  Wild  Oats 
on  hire. 

Ninety  Thoroughbred  Brood  Marcs  and  Fifty  Fools. 

Prospectuses  may  b3  obtained  of  the  Secretary. 


^HE  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL 

J-  RECEIIT3  EXCEED  FOUR  MILUON8. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS 
PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession  and  no  Rent  to  pay,— Apply  at  the  Offloe  of  the 
Btrkrkck  BuiLDDfo  SOCIETY,  29  and  80  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE 
SHILUNGS  PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  purposes.— Apply 
at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbbck  Preeholo  Land  Society,  29  and  SO  Southampton 
BuUdings,  Chancery 

HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  S.\FETY. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbbck  Bank,  29  and  80  Southampton  Buildings, 
C^ncery  Lane.  All  sums  under  001.  repayable  upon  demand. 

Current  Accounts  opened,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the  mlnimnm  monthly 
balances.  Cheqae>books  supplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shares 
porchased  and  sold,  and  Advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hoars  from  10  to  4 ;  except  on  Satnrdara,  when  the  Bank  closes  at 
2  o’clock.  On  Mondays  the  Bank  is  open  nntU  9  o  clock  in  tho  Evening. 

A  Pamphlet,  vith  fkll  partieulars,  may  be  had  ottmppUcatioH. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Mansger. 


FREDk.  EDWARDS  AND  SON’S 

ECONOMICAL  TILED  KITCHENERS. 

Designed  to  obviate  entirely  the  objeotions  mode  to  Kitcheners  of  the  ordinary 
description.  These  Kitcheners  are  thoroughly  effective  and  durable.  They  are 
very  economical ;  they  give  no  oppressive  amount  of  hi*at ;  and  they  properly 
ventilate  the  Kitchen.  The  Ovens  are  more  equally  heated  than  in  the  ordinary 
Kitcheners,  and  roasting  can  be  done  in  front  of  the  Are  if  desired. 

The  various  sixes  suited  to  different  Establishments,  and  one  in  action,  may  be 
seen  daily  at  Messrs.  EDWARDS  and  SON’S, 

49  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  REGENT  STREET, 

LONDON. 

Prospectuses  forwarded,  per  poet  free,  on  application. 


The  cancer  hospital,  brompton, 

and  I«7  PIUCADILLT,  W.  Free.  (Founded  18SI.) 

The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  In  a  sermon  preached  by  his  Grace  on 
behalf  of  this  Hospital,  said  : — **  There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than  that  to 
which  this  Institution  is  specially  devoted.  From  the  first  symptoms  of  attack 
one  long  course  has  commonly  been  prognosticated— a  fearful  looking-for  of  a 
lingering  progress  towards  a  death  of  angruish.  Could  the  greatness  of  the 
suffering  be  laid  before  yon— could  you  be  shown  its  severity,  so  as  to  see  it  in 
its  true  proportions  and  natnral  colonrs— no  one  endued  with  the  feelings  of 
humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle  ;  they  would  think  all  they  possessed  a 
trifling  sacrifice  if,  at  snob  a  price,  they  could  mitig^ate  such  misery ;  and  yet 
they  know  that  these  sufferings  exist  as  surely  as  if  they  were  spread  bedore  their 
eyes.  This,  therefore,  is  a  case  in  which  I  may  ju-tly  ask  your  liberal  contribu¬ 
tions,  that  the  relief  afforded  by  this  Hospital  may  more  nearly  approach  tho 
amonnt  of  misery  it  endeavours  to  remove.” 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  will  be  most  thankfully  received  for  this  Hospital,  which 
is  free.  Diet  required  to  bo  most  generous,  and  medicines  of  the  most  expensive 
kind. 

Hon.  Treasnrer— Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St.  James’s  Palace,  S.W. 
Bankers — Messrs.  Coutts  &  Co.,  Strand,  W.C. 

Out-Patients’  Establishment  and  Office — 167  Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond 
Street),  W.  H.  J.  JUPP,  Secretary. 


JOHN  TANN»S 

snipes 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.O. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Aostralia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi¬ 
gation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  viA  the  Snes  Canal, 
every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices — 122  Leadcnhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dremmakers  and  milliners 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emergendee  of  sadden  or  unexpected  mourning  r^uire  the  immediate  eze- 
oution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  mlUlnerv, 
besides  material  at  1«.  per  yard  and  npwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain 
flgrnres,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning 
Warehoose,  in  Regrent  Street.  Rewsonable  estimates  also  given  for  household 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

J-  A. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

243,  245,  247,  249,  and  251  Regent  Street. 


MPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

(Established  1803),  1  Old  Brood  Street,  E.C. ;  and  16  Si  17  PaU  Mall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

Cross,  London.  Established  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

f  GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL. 
aecretarut  ^  jqhN  J.  BROOMFIELD. 


KINAHAN'S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

KINAHAN  Si  CO.  finding  that,  through  the  recommendation  of  the  Medical 
Pro ression,  the  demand  for  their  CELEBRATED  OLD  LL  WHISKY  for  purely 
mcdidnal  purposes  is  very  great,  submit  with  pleasure  the  following  ANALYSIS 
by  Dr.  Hassall  :— 

”  I  have  very  carefully  and  fully  analysed  Samples  of  this  well-known  and 
popular  Whisky.  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to  the  taste,  aromatlo  and 
ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  must  be  pronounced  to  be  pore,  well* 
matured,  and  of  very  excellent  quality.  The  M^lcal  Profession  may  feel  full 
oonfidenoe  in  the  parity  and  quality  of  thi  i  Whisky.** 

20  GT.  TITCHFIELD  ST.,  LONDON,  W. 


A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particular  person  is  no  doubt  a  (theoretically) 
remote  oontingrcncy ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  very 
next  journey  undertaken,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  it  will  be  seen  the  risk 
(in  a  pecuniary  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOR  LIFE  is  almost  absurdly 
small,  it  is  not  too  mneh  to  say  that  the  Insuranoe  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY 
in  the  case  of  most  travellers. 


13AILWAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

JL  t  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

OFFICES— 42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.O. 


AUTOTYPE. 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPIHC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA- 

-L  TIONS. — ^Tbe  Antotyro  Company  are  produoers  of  Book  niostrattons  by 
the  Autotype  and  Sawyer’s  Odlotype  Pit 

British  Musenm,  PBlsBographical,  Numismatioal,  Bioy^  Geographloa 
Learned  Societies.  Facsimiles  of  Mwlals  and  doins,  Ancient  MSS., 

Drawings,  and  Sketches.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  ko.,  kc. 

For  Urms  and  Specimens,  apply  to  The  Autotype  Company,  86  RathbOB* 
Place,  London,  W. 

Manager,  W.  S.  Bird.  Director  of  the  Works,  J.  R.  Sawykr. 


lotype  Processes,  employed  by  the  Trusteee  of  the 
~  ‘  ~  '  '  1,  and  other 

Paintings, 


RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,700. 


trustees. 

I  R.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.S. 

I  James  White,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S. 

DIRKCrORS. 

air-  H.  E.  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman  and 
Sheriff. 

M.  E.  Marsden,  Esq. 

Wm.  Agrnew  Pope,  Esq. 

H.  Oabome  White,  Esq. 

Mutual  Assurance  with  Guarantee. 


James  Abblss,  Esq.,  J.P, 
Andrew  Johnston,  Esq. 


MUCH  TIME  AND  WORRY  SAVED 

BY  SORTIKO  your  PAPERS  INTO 

STONE’S  PATENT  BOXES  AND  CABINETS. 

“Exceedingly  oseful.’* — Standard. 

Sold  by  Stationers  everywhere.  Illustrated  Catalogues  post  free  from 
Henry  Stone,  Manufacturer  and  Patentee,  Banbury. 
All  Sizes  can  be  seen  at 

18  CRANBOURNE  STREET,  LEICESTER  SQUARE,  LONDON. 


A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OP  LIFE  is  Issued  by  the  Company  for  £3, 
insuring  a  sum  of  £1,000  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowance  for  total  disablement 
of  £6,  and  £1 10<.  for  partial  disablement. 

Table  of  Rates  for  smaller  sams,  and  for  premiams  by  two  instalments. 
Prospectuses,  and  ^oposal  Forms  frw  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  BURR,  F.S.8., 
Managing  Director. 


In  oonsequenoe  of  Sporions  Imitations  of 

LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  ^  , 

PubUo,  LEA  k  PERRINS  have  ^ 

adopted  a  NEW  LABEL,  bearing 

their  signatare,  thos  ^  | 

Which  will  be  placed  on  eveir  bottle  of  WOROB8TBRSHIRB  BAUOB  Iron 
this  date,  and  witboot  which  none  is  genuine. 
ftV*  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester ;  OBOSSB  k  BLACK- 
WELL,  London  ;  and  Bx^rt  Oilmen  generally. 

Retail,  by  Dealers  in  Sauoes  throoghont  the  World. 

November,  1874. 


NE  MILLION  STERLING  has  been  paid  as 

COMPENSATION  FOR 
DEATH  AND  INJURIES 
Cansed  by 

ACCIDENTS  OP  ALL  KINDS, 

By  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Hon.  A.  KINNAIRD,’  M.P.,  Chairman. 

Offices— 64  CORNHILL,  and  10  REGENT  STREET. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 
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gENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Cheapside. 

T>ENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESEXTATTON  WATCHES, 

20  gs.,  30  gs.,  40  gs. 

TO  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHX  BENNETT,  having 

just  completed  great  alterations  in  his  Clock  Show  Rooms,  is  enabled  to 
offer  to  purchasers  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  clocks  for 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentaticm,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newest 
designs. 

JOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

FACTORY,  64  and  65  Cheapside. 


EPPSES  COCOA. 

a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 

govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful 
application  of  the  fine  properties  of  weli-selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided 
our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us 
many  heavy  doctor’s  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that 
a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every 
tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready 
to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft 
by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished 
frame.” — Civil  Service  Gazette. 


Possessing  all  the  Properties  of  the  Finest  Arrowroot, 


JJEAL  &  SON,  ^98^,  totten^m  bjjqWN  AND  DODSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 


exclusively  for  BEDSTEADS,  BEDDING,  and 
BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 


^EAL  &  SON. 

J^EDSTEADS. 

jgEDDING.’ 

gEDROOM  FURNITURE. 
IJEAL  &  SON’S  CATALOGUE  (104th  Edition),  con- 

J..X  *’  taining  450  Illustrations,  with  prices,  sent  free 

by  post  on  application  to  ' ' 

195,  196,  197,  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 

^OULINIKON,  or  BUFFALO  HIDE  FLOOR  CLOTH. 

"THE  BEST  AND  MOST  DURABLE.” 

Prize  Medal  awarded  at  Centennial  Exhibition^  Philadelphia^ 
1876.  Also  at  Leeds  and  Manchester,  1875. 

l^OISELESS,  Warm  to  the  Feet,  Carpet-like  splendid 

-L  V  Designs, 

AMP-PROOF,  Non-inflammable, 

J^EST  for  Public  Buildings,  Private  Houses,  &c. 

Bold  by  all  Furnishing  Houses  in  Town  and  Country. 

WORKS  WORSLEY  STREET,  SALFORD. 

LONDON  WAREHOUSE  76  QUEEN  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 

BAUM’S  TYROLEAN  MUSICAL  BOX,  2«.  Eight  tunes, 

post  free  27  stamps.  Sise,  7i  by  2i  inches.  'The  eight  tunes  may  be 
selected  from  the  following : — Hold  the  Fort — Sun  of  my  Soul — Thy  will  be 
Done — Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesus — Ring  the  Bell,  Watchman — Last  Ro.oe  of 
Summer — Meet  me  in  the  Lane,  Love — Watching  for  Pa — Madame  Angot— 
Danube  Waltz —Legend  Madame  Angot — Irish  Jig— Mousetrap  Man — Tommy, 
Make  Room  for  Your  Uncle — Oh  My,  I'le  for  Shame — Perhaps  She's  on  the 
Railway— Run  ’Em  In— Hoop  Iji. 

Agents  will  find  this  marvellous  Centennial  novelty  sell  well,  and  afford 
delighted  customers  unbounded  satisfaction.  A  sample  instrument,  free  by 
parcel- post,  27  stamps. 

Jacques  Baum  Si  Co.,  Kingston  Novelty  Works,  Birmingham. 

BAUM’S  MAGIC  CIGAR  CASE.  —  This  mysterious 

Japanese  novelty,  shown  full  of  cigars,  when  closed  and  reopened  will  be 
found  empty.  Post  free  14  stamps.  THE  MAGIC  FUSEE  BOX,  14  stamps. 
MAGIC  SNUFF  BOX,  14  stamps. 

Jacques  Baum  A  Co.,  Kingston  Novelty  Works,  Birmingham. 


'  One  Shilling, 

BAUM’S  DOMESTIC  BIJOU  PRINTING  PRESS 

(Patent).  Prints  Programmes,  Bills  of  Fare,  Cards,  Labels,  Laundry 
Lists,  Ac.  Proas,  Type,  Ink,  Pad,  Ac.,  post  free  14  stamps.  Very  superior, 
24  stamps. 


One  Shilling, 

BAUM’S  ACCURATE  AND  PERPETUAL  POCKET 

GENEVA  TIMIST,  in  Alumena  Gold.  For  cither  sex  in  any  clime. 
Post  free,  14  stamps.  Very  superior,  24  stamiw. 

“  Very  ingenious.” — Fiijaro.  “  A  capital  invention,  and  gives  the  time  ac- 
cunteij. *‘-~JiritUh  Mail,  April  18,  1870.  ”  Wonderful  for  a  Shilling.”— Ziudj/cf. 
Catalogues,  Press  Notices,  Testimonials,  or  Shippers’  and  Dealers'  List,  post  free. 
10,000  Original  Testimonials  can  be  shown  on  our  novelties. 

Address— 

Jacques  Baum  A  Co.,  Kingston  Novelty  Works,  Birmingham. 

RY’S  CARACAS  COCOA.— 

“  A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article.” — Standnni. 

“  The  Caracas  Cocoa  of  such  choice  quality." — Fowl,  Water,  and  Air,  edited 
by  Dr.  Uossall. 


FR-Y’S  EXTRACT  OF  COCO  A.— 

Of  great  value  to  invalids  who  wish  to  avoid  rich  articles  of  diet. 

‘‘  Which  really  consists  of  Cocoa  Nibs  deprived  of  the  superfluous  oil.”— /’ood. 
Water,  and  Air,  edited  by  Dr.  Hassall. 

Nine  Pmzk  Mrdai.£|  awarded  to  J.  S.  FRY  A  SONS. 

GRANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY,  Queen’s” 

(Juallty,”  as  supplied  to  Her  Majesty.  Delicious,  Invigorating.  A  valu¬ 
able  tonic.  42«.  dos.,  net. 

GRANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY,  « Sports¬ 
man’s  Special  Quality,”  and  for  Travelling.  505.  per  doz.,  net. 

(^RANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY",  supplied 

VJ  by  all  Wine  Merchants,  or  direct,  on  prepayment,  by  T.  GRANT,  Dis¬ 
tillery,  Maid-<tonc.  Carriage  free  in  England. 


Has  Twenty  Years’  World-Wide  Reputation. 

Suitable  for  all  Seasons  in  a  variety  of  Preparations, 

BROWN  AND  POLSONS  COEN  FLOTJE 

Is  a  Domestic  Requisite  of  constant  Utility. 

Noth. — The  pretension  of  another  Corn  Flour  to  be  **  the  best  ” 
is  entirely  groundless,  and  the  imperfect  quotation  from  the  Lancet 
which  is  being  used  in  support  of  this  pretension  does  not  convey 
the  opinion  of  that  Journal. — Vide  Lancet,  November  13,  1875. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

“CHERBT  TOOTH  PASTE” 

greatly  excels  all  other  Preparations  for  the  Teeth ;  price  1#.  6d.  per  pot. 

“AOUA  AMABELLA” 

Restores  the  Human  Hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age ;  85.  per  bottle. 

“TOILET  AND  NUBSEBT  POWDEB,” 

beautifully  Perfumed,  and  guaranteed  Pure. 

Sold  by  all  CThemlsts  and  Perfumers. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVKR'nSBMENTS, 

84  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


From  the  “  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE;*  ApHl  29th,  1872. 

“  THE  TRIBUNE  U  beyond  compare  the  most  influential  Newspaper  in 
America;  it  is  for  the  United  States  what  our  own  *lecsding  Journal*  is  in 
England.'* 

TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  circulates  In 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
Ac.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  hero.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  business  can 
be  obtained,  or  Increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  houses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 

English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consnlted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 

From  the  “ SATURDAY  REVIEW,**  November  9/A,  1872. 

“/’or  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States.’* 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
New  York  Tribute  Office,  13  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

COURIERS’  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s. 

Establishod  1851,  and  composed  of  respectable  men  of  different  nations. 
Most  reliable  and  efficient  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  be 
secured  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 

LIeBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  OF  MEAT.  — 

Finest  meat-flavouring  Stock  for  Soups,  Made  Dishes,  and  Sauces. 
Caution. — Genuine  only  w'ith  facsimile  of  Baron  Liebig’s  signature  across  label. 
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•vro  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

Any  Invalid  can  cnre  himself,  without  medicine,  Inconvenience,  or 
expense,  by  living  on  DU  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 

which  saves  fifty  times  Its  cost  In  medicine,  and  Is  Irresistible  In  Indigestion 
fdyspepela),  habitual  constipation,  diarrboea,  haemorrhoids,  liver  complaints, 
fiatulency,  nervousness,  biliousness,  allkindsof  fevers,  sore  thremts,  catarrhs,  colds, 
Infinenza,  noises  In  the  head  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout,  poverty  and  Impurities 
of  the  blood,  eruptions,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  irrltebillty,  sleeplessness,  low  spirits, 
spleen,  addlty,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  dropsy, 
cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  In  pregnancy  or  at  sea  ; 
sinking  fits,  cough,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
dlabetm,  paralysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty-eight  years’  Invariable  success  with 
adults  and  delicate  Infants ;  80,h00  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
contains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 


"rjU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  CIIOCOLATE- 

canisters  for  12  cups,  at  2i. ;  24  cups,  8s.  Cd. ;  48  cups,  6<. : 
288  Clips,  80<. ;  876  cups,  654.  »  oui»,  v*. , 

Du  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  eoothe 


_  t^mostlrritable^mach  wd  nerves.  In  nausea  and  slokneMi,  even  la 
pregnancy  or  at  sea,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on  waking 
up,  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even' the  smell  left  by  tobacco  or  drinking. 
They  impiwe  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  seenro  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
nourishing  and  sustaining  than  oven  meat.  1  lb.,  Sr.  64.  : 

3  ID«|  0^9 1  24  1d«|  oOf* 

T\EP^TS :  DU  BARRY  &  CO.,  No.  77  Rep^ent  Street, 

l^ndon,  W. ;  same  house,  26  Place  Vendftme,  Paris  ;  19  Boulevard  du 
Tomaso  OrossI,  Milan ;  I  Calle  do  Valverde,  Madrid ; 
to’  Kaiser  Qallerio,  and  163,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  8 

Wallfisch  Qasse,  Vienna ;  and  at  the  Qrooors’  and  Chemists’  in  every  town. 


pURE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Ryderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 
Norfolk.  “  Dec.  6, 1859. 

“  Gentlemen, — I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
REVALENTA  ARABICA  POOD.  In  all  cases  of  Indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  the  liver  is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  fiow  in  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  In  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  Is  one  of  Its 
earliest  and  beet  effects.— JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL.” 


W/^HITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

V  T  upwards  of  600  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  Invention 
In  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  In  Its  effects,  Is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  b^y, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  bo 
detected,  and  may  bo  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  had, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwanled  by  post,  on  the  oircumferenco 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  164.,  214.,  264.  6«f.,  and  814.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Double  ditto, 
814.  6d.,  424.,  and  524.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  424.  and  624.  6d.  7 
postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piccadilly. 

NEW  PATENT. 

Tj^LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  44.  fid.,  74.  6d.,  IO4.,  and  164. 
each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


Til  LAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

J-’J  •  ments. — E.  LAZENBY  A  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts, 
and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favourably 
distinguished  by  their  name,  b^  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  nnadulterated.— 92  Wigmore  Street, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London.  S.E. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. -The  admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  A  SON  bears  the  label,  used  so  many  years,  signed 

*<  Elizabeth  Lazettb^:* 


\)^HAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  P  — 

V  T  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  34.  fid.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be 
sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  74.  Pedlgroet  traced.  The  arms  of  Man 
and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be 
used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  rules. 
Culleton’s  “Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes.”  4,000  Engravings,  printed  in 
colours,  £10  IO4. ;  “  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  4,000  Engfravings,  84.  6d.,  post 
free  by  T.  CULLBTON,  Genealogist,  25  Cninboume  Street  (comer  of  St. 
Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 

OEAL  ENGRAVINGS,  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

w  on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  price  74.  fid. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2i.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  64.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  124.  fid. 
Registered  letter,  fid.  extra.  T.  OULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 

pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

V>^  contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  600  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die 
engraved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 

aiGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

lO  marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from 
£2  24. ;  £3  84. ;  £4  44. ;  £6  64. ;  £6  I64. ;  very  massive,  £10  IO4. ;  heavy  knuckle- 


together.  I  felt  dreadfully  low-spirited,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  world  had 
become  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as  well  as  French,  had 
prescribe  for  me  in  vairv  In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD,  and 
lived  on  this  delicious  food  for  three  months.  The  good  God  be  praised,  it  has 
completely  restored  me ;  I  am  myself  again,  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
visits,  and  resume  my  social  position. — Marchioness  DE  BREHAN,  Naples, 
April  17, 1859.” 

T\U  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSUMPTION,  Diarrboea, 

Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders.— Dr.  Wurzer’s  Testimonial. — 
*'  Bonn,  July  19,1852. — Du  Barry’s  Food  is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restorative  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  is  particularly  effective  in  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  confined  habit  of  body, 
as  also  in  diarrhoea,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  inflammatory 
irritation  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  haemorrhoids. 
— Dr.  BUD.  WURZBR,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M.D.” 

PURE  OF  DEBILITY,  BAD  DIGESTION,  AND 

IRRITABILITY. 

“  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  me.  Heaven  be  blessed,  it  has  cured  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
Irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  bad  digestion,  which  had  last^  18  years.  I  have 
never  felt  so  comfortable  as  I  do  now. — J.  COMPARET,  Parish  Priest,  St. 
Romain-des-  Isles.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Dr.  Livingstone,  describing  the 

province  of  Angola  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  Geographical  Society, 
mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  ”  Who  require  neither  physician  nor 
medicine,  their  staff  of  Ufo  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  P()OD,  which 
keeps  them  perfectly  free  from  disease — consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  5ic., 
having  been  scarcely  heard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years.” 

T\U  BARRY’S  FOOD.— “  Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 


no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plates,  I4. ;  Name  Plate, 
24.  fid. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  24.  fid. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  54. ;  with 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranboume  Street 
(comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.O. 

T7ISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  ^ality, 

V  24.  8d.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate,  wedding 
Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  I84.  fid. 
Memorial  Cards  printed,  and  hatchments  painted  on  the  shortest  notice. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.O,  _ 

'DALL  PROGRAMMES,  by  CULLETON.  —  All  the 


ED  ENGLAND”  SAUCE.— 

W  THE  FINEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

WHOLESOifK  I  Deuctous  !  I  PiQUAiTr  II!  —  Manufactured  solely  by  the 
Proprietors,  at  their  Factory,  Hereford,  and  may  be  obtained  of  all  the  principal 
Grocers,  Druggists,  and  Italian  Warehousemen. 
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LINENS 

LINENS 

LINENS 

LINENS 


FAMILY  LINENS  AT  WHOLESALE  MANUFACTURERS’  PRICES. 

Families  requiring  Honeehold  Linen  shonld  inspect  this  Stock,  get  patterns,  wash,  and  compare.  Superiority  of  make  will 
then  be  apparent.  Five  Hundred  Doxen  Table  Napkins  at  2«.  Cd.  per  dozen.  Large  Table  Cloths  at  5s.  6d.  each.  Damask  Table 
Cloths,  t  yards  long,  lls.  9d.  each ;  Napkins  to  match,  8s.  9d.  per  dozen.  Table  Cloths,  8|  yards  long,  13*.  9d. ;  4  yards  long,  14*. ; 
6  yards  long,  15*.  9d.  each.  Stout  useful  Table  Cloths  from  3*.  4^. ;  3  yards  long,  5*.  6d. ;  2|  yards  long,  6*.  6d.  each.  Wide  linen 
Sheeting,  3*.,  3*.  6<i.,  and  8*. ;  fine  and  useful,  3*.  id.  Huckabacks,  Glass  Cloths,  and  every  description  of  Linen.  Patterns  sent 
on  giving  a  description  of  what  is  likely  to  be  required. 

MAPLE  &  CO.,  TOTTENHAM  COUET  EOAD,  LONDON. 


OETZMANN  &  CO., 

67, 69, 71,  73, 77,  &  79  HAMPSTEAD  EOAD, 

NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  EOAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &c.,  &c. 

A  Descriptive  Cataloiue  {the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free. 


FURNISH  YOUR 


HOUSE 


THROUGHOUT, 


FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE 


THE  BEST  ARTICLES 


Table  Knives,  Ivory,  p«r  dozen,  from  19s.  to  65*. 
Electro  Forks — Table,  from  84*.;  Spoone,  from  31s. 
Papier  Macke  Tea  Trays,  in  SeU,  lie.,  68s.,  95s. 
Electro  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  fro®  £3  7s. 

Disk  Covers~Tin.23s.;  MeUl,  86#.;  Electro,  £11  lU 
Electro  Cmets  and  Liqnenrs. 

Lamps— Petent  Rook  Oil,  Moderator,  Ao. 

Bronied  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns. 

Coal  Sonttles,  Vases,  Boxes,  Ac. 

China  and  Glass— Dinner  Services,  Ao. 


Fenders — Bright,  468.  to  £15;  Bronze,  Ss.  to  £6 
Stoves— Bright,  Black,  Register,  Hot- air,  Ac. 

Baths — Domestic,  Fix^,  and  Travelling. 
Bedsteads— Brass  and  Iron,  with  Bedding. 
Cornices — Comice-poles,  Ends,  Bands,  Ac. 
Gaseliers- S  light,  17s.;  3  do..  628.;  6  do  ,  £6  6a 
Kitcheners— From  3  ft.,  £3  6s.,  to  6  ft.,  £33. 
Kitchen  Utensils,  Tnmery  Goods,  Hats,  Ac. 
Garden  Tools — Lawn  Mowers,  Bolhrs,  Hurdles,  Ao* 
(Cafalofjuea  free.) 


DEANE  &  CO 


LONDON  BRIDGE 


46,  King  William  Street, 


Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectnal  and  safe  remedy  known  ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10s.  6d.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents— R.  HOVENDEN  <fc  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  A  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.O. 


THE  QBEAT  PUBIFIEB  AND  BESTOBEB  OF  HEALTH. 

BOWEN’S  ANTISEPTIC  TONIC-SALINE 

Imparts  to  the  system  Nature’s  great  purifier, — OZONE,  thereby  cleansing  the  blood  from  all  effete  or  poisonous  matter,  preventing 

fermentotion  in  the  stomach,  and  ensuring  perfect  digestion. 

Bowen’s  TONIO-SALINE  is  the  most  efficacious  remedy  ever  discovered  for  the  cure  of  Indigestion,  Bilious  and  Liver  Complaints, 

Nervousness,  Nervous  and  Bilious  Headache,  Skin  Diseases,  Eruptions,  Scurvy,  Scrofula,  and  Wasting  Diseases. 

Bowen’s  TONIC-SALINE  makes  a  pleasant  and  refreshing  draught,  which  may  he  taken  habitually  with  meals  from  infancy  to  old  age. 
Bowen’s  TONIO-SALINE  invigorates  the  Nerves  and  Muscular  System,  purifies  and  enriches  the  Blood,  animates  the  Spirits  and 
Mental  Faculties,  and  ensures  GOOD  HEALTH. 

Bowen’s  TONIO-SALINE  is  of  the  highest  value  to  Consuls,  ShipCaptains,  Emigrants,  &  Europeans  generally,  who  are  visiting  or  residing 
in  hot  or  foreign  climates,  being  a  certain  preventive  as  well  as  a  cure  for  Fevers,  Epidemic  Small-Pox,  Ac.,  Dysentery,  Cholera,  Biliousness,  and  Sea  Sickness 
Sold  at  2s.  per  Bottle  by  all  Chemists  and  Medicine  Dealers,  or  sent  to  any  address  for  24  Stamps  by  the  sole  Proprietor, 


J.  H.  BOWEN,  01  Wigmore  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  W, 


PEPPER’S  QUININE  and  IRON  TONIC  Purifies  and 

Enriches  the  Blood ;  Strengthens  the  Nerves  and  Muscnlar  System  ; 
Promotes  Appetite  and  Improves  Digestion  ;  Animates  the  Spirits  and  Mental 
Facnlties ;  Thoroughly  recruits  the  general  bodily  health,  and  induces  a  proper 
healthy  condition  of  the  Nervous  and  Physical  Forces.  Is  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  desirable,  safe,  economical,  and  advantageous  mode  of  taking 
strengthening  medicine.  The  4*.  id.  Bottle  contains  thirty-two  measured  doses. 
Sold  by  most  Ohemists. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
ETIC  SALINE 


HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USE  NO  OTHER, 

For  It  Is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  Fevers,  Emptive  Affections,  Sea  or  Bilious 
Sickness,  and  Headache,  having  peculiar  and  exclosive  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

CAUTION.— Worthless  Riline*  being  placed  before  the  pnblio  with  the  mere 
transposition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  health - 
restoring  elements  of  Lamplongh’s  Pyretic  Saline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  NAME  and  TBADE  MABK  on  a  BUPP-OOLOuBED 
VI7"R  A  PPTP.'R  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  can  be 
placed. 

NOTH  ADDRESS— 113  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


OCKYER’S  SULPHUR  HAIR  RESTORER  will 


com- 

J—i  pletely  restore  in  a  few  days  gray  hair  to  its  original  colour  without 
injury.  The  Sulphur  Hair  Restorer  is  one  of  the  best  offer^  for  sale  ;  it  effects 
its  object  satisfaotorily,  producing  a  perfectly  natural  colour;  thoroughly 
cleanses  the  head  from  scurf,  and  cau.sos  the  growth  of  new  hair.  Sold  every¬ 
where  by  Chemists  and  Hairdressers,  in  large  bottles  at  1*.  id.  each. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  AND  PILLS.— Multitudes 

suffering  under  a  complication  of  disorders  might  obtain  relief  through 
these  healing  and  purifying  remedies,  which  should  be  employed  without  a  day’s 
delay.  When  the  weather  is  variable,  and  colds  and  influenzas  are  prevalent, 
this  Ointment  well  rubbed  upon  the  throat  and  chest  gives  the  greatest  ease  and 
checks  all  tendency  to  inflammation  In  the  lungs  and  other  organs.  The  pills 
assist  the  curative  power  of  the  Ointment,  inasmuch  as  they  punfy  the  blood 
and  so  quicken  its  circulation  that  congestion  is  rendered  almost  impossible. 
Holloway’s  treatment  <leal8  most  snccessfnlly,  too,  with  that  very  troublesome 
and  often  te<iious  aliment,  indigestion,  which  Is  the  bane  of  thousands  from 
over-work  and  fast  living  In  the  present  day. 


DKINZIL  TllU.MSON’S  LIVEK  PILLS  nre  purely 

Vegetable,  and  the  best  for  Bile,  Spasms,  Stomach-ache,  Sickness,  Giddiness. 
Head-ache,  Nervousness,  Indigestion,  Costiveness.  They  correct  the  morbid 
condition  of  the  liver  and  bowels,  promote  a  healthy  secretion  of  bile,  cleanse 
the  stomach,  relieve  the  head,  and  improve  the  appetite,  without  Inoonvenience, 
their  action  being  gentle,  pHinless,  and  offocta.al.  Ask  your  Chemist  fora  1*. 
^x,  or  send  14  stamps  to  Dkn7.it.  Thomson,  137  ^oen’s  Crescent,  Haverstock 
Hill,  London,  and  judge  for  yourself. 
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THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

NOW  READY  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

- »— 

THOMA.S  WIXGFOLD,  Curate.  By  George 

MacDo.v.vld,  LL.D.,  Aathor  of  '*  Alec  Forbes,**  Sic. 

NORA’S  LOVE  TEST.  By  Mary  Cecil  Hat, 

Aathor  of  **  Old  Middleton's  Monej,**  &c.  8  rols. 

**  A  rery  powerful  and  intorestini^  story ;  bright,  fresh,  and  sparkling,  and 
urrltten  in  an  agreeable  and  fascinating  style.” — Examiner. 

POWER’S  PARTNER.  By  May  Byrne. 

**  A  poarcrfully  written  story.  It  never  for  an  lastant  flags  either  in  incident 
or  interest.” — Mru^er. 

MAJOR  VANDERMERE.  By  the  Author  of 

“  Ursnla's  Lore  Story,”  8  rols. 

'*  The  readers  of  this  novel  will  have  plenty  of  |good  love>making,  pleasant 
talk,  and  agreeable  people.”— iSfoNdard. 

EFFIE  MAXWELL.  By  Agnes  Smith.  3vo1s. 

**  A  good  and  well-written  novel.” — Literary  World. 

GRIFFITH’S  DOUBLE.  By  Mrs.  Hoey. 

**  A  remarkably  clever  and  powerful  novel.” — World. 

AZALEA.  By  Cecil  Clayton.  3  vols. 

**  This  story  is  original  and  pleasant,  and  its  tone  Is  anosaVlly  pure  and  high.” 

Daily  Netei. 

MARK  EYLMFJl’S  REVENGE.  By  Mrs. 

J.  K.  Spkxder,  Aathor  of  **  Jocelyn's  Mistake,”  Sic.  3  vols.  [dusl  ready. 
CHEAP  EDITION  OP 

MY  LITTLE  LADY.  By  E.  Frances  Poynter. 

Illastrated  by  E.  J.  Potictcb,  R.A.  5i.,  bound.  Forming  the  New 
Volume  of  **  Hurst  and  Blackett's  Standard  Library.'* 

"  The  whole  book  U  charming.  It  is  interesting  in  both  character  and  story.* 
— Saturday  ILxietr.  _  ' 

HURST  Si  BLACKETT,  Publishers,  13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 


MR.  EDWARDS’S  PUBLICATIONS  ON  THE 
DOMESTIC  USE  OF  FUEL. 

In  roj'al  8vo.,  amply  illustrated. 

0UR  DOMESTIC  FHIE-PL.ACES.  Price  12s. 
gMOKY  CHIMNEYS.  Price  38.  (id. 

QN  THE  USE  OF  FUEL  IN  COOKING.  Price  5s. 
QOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  FIRE-PLACES,  STOVES, 

O  AND  VENTILATION.  Price  6d. 

JMPROVED  FIRE-PL.4CES.  Price  1j. 
\7ENTIL.\TION  AND  HEAT.  A  New  Edition  in  pre- 

V  paration. _ 

London  :  LONGMANS,  OREEN  Si  CO.,  Paternoster  Row. 

_ _ s _ 

Nearly  ready,  in  8vo.  with  Maps. 

rpiIE  LIFE  and  TIMES  of  SIMON  DE  MONTFORT, 

-1-  Karl  of  Leicester  :  with  special  reference  to  his  Influence  on  the  Growth 
of  the  Engli-di  Constitution.  Drawn  from  Original  Authorities.  By  G.  W. 
Prothbiio,  M.A.  Fellow  and  Lecturer  in  History,  King's  CoU^e,  Cambridge. 

London,  LONGMANS  Si  CO. 


MUSIC.— STANDAR 

Hamilton's  Pianoforte  Tutor. 

4«. 

O.  F.  West’s  Appendix  to  Hamilton’s 
Piano  Tutor.  8i. 

Hamilton’s  Dictionary.  I«. 

Hamilton's  Singing  Tutor,  lis. 

Abt’s  Appendix  to  Hamilton’s  Singing 
Tutor.  A<. 

Sutton’s  Elements  of  the  Theory  of 
Mosic.  3t. 

Clarke’s  Oatechism  of  Mosio.  Is.  183rd 
Edition. 


D  SCHOOL  BOOKS.— 

Clarke’s  Catechism  of  the  Elements  of 
Harmony.  2s. 

G.  F.  West’s  Questions  on  the  Tlieory 
of  Music.  1#. 

His  Pupil’s  Daily  Exercise.  4«. 

His  Duet  Teacher  and  Pupil.  i$. 
Chanlien’s  Indispensable.  8i. 
Chanlien’s  Exert^s  on  Arp^gios.  3s. 
Ccmiy's  101  Studies  (Hamilton  and 
WaUaoe’s  Edition).  8«. 

Csemy’s  Etude  de  V61oclt^.  Two  Books. 
Each  6«.  (W.  V.  Wallace’s  Edition.) 


The  PIANOFORTE:  its  Origin,  Progress, and  Construction. 

With  some  account  of  Instruments  of  the  same  class  which  preceded  it. 
vis. :  the  Claricbord,  the  Virginal,  the  Spinet,  the  Harpsichord,  Sic.  Edited  by 
Dr.  Edward  F.  Rimbadlt.  Dr.  Bimbault’s  history  will  be  invaloable  henceforth 
and  for  ever.  Price  £1  11«.  6J. 

From  the  orchestra.  —  The  pupil’s  daily 

EXERCISE  for  the  PIANOFORTE.  By  George  Frederick  West.  4s. 
*•  Teacher  and  Pupil,”  a  duet  for  the  pianoforte  oh  the  popular  melody,  **  Home, 
sweet  home,”  arranged  expressly  for  the  young  performers  by  George  Frederick 
West.  44.  each  ;  post  free  at  half  price.  ”  The  above  two  works  are  proved  by 
experience  to  have  been  most  successful  in  imparting  mdimentary  Instmction 
in  the  least  irksome  and  most  profitable  manner,  enforcing  attention  and  forming 
the  taste  while  overcoming  mechanical  dilDcnlties,  and  laying  a  good  foundation 

London :  Sole  Pabliehers,  Robert  (Jocks  Si  Co.,  New  Burlington  Street. 


CHAPMAN  AND  HALL’S  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW  for  November. 

Coktknts. 

Fbrmextatiox  akd  its  Bearino.^  ox  Disease.  By  PrifeMor  Tyndall. 
^RD  Althorp  and  the  IIkporm  Act  OF  1833.  By  Walter  Bogebot. 
Daniel  Deroxda.  By  Sidney  Coivln. 

The  FirreuE  of  Political  Economy.  By  W.  Stanley  Jevon<. 

Ox  Popular  Culture  :  ax  Addres-s.  By  the  Editor. 

The  Eastern  Situatiox.  By  Ralph  Earle. 

The  Rodivas.  By  Bortran  F.  H.wtsham. 

Home  and  Foreion  Ak>'airs. 


Uaiform  with  Housselet’s  India. 

ITALY ;  from  the  Al|).s  to  Mount  Ailtaa. 

Magniflocntly  Illustrated.  Containing  about  70  Full-page  and  300  smaller 
Illiutrations.  Super-royal  4to.,  £3  84.  Edited  by  Thomas  Adolphus 
Trollope.  [  nts  day. 

ART  in  ORNAMENT  and  DRESS.  Trans- 

latod  from  the  French  of  Charles  Blaxc,  Member  of  the  Institute,  and 
formerly  Director Jof  Flno  Arts.  With  lllostratiotis.  Demy  8vo.  [/a  Oct. 


The  PAPAL  CONCLAVES,  as  they  Were  and 

as  they  Are.  By  T.  Adolphus  Trollope.  Demy  8vo.  [In  October, 


IMAGINATION,  and  other  Poems.  By  the 

Right  Hon.  WiLUAM  Jambs  Richmond  Cotton,  M.P.,  Lord  Mayor. 
Crown  8vo.,  04.  [Abie  rra  /y. 


The  DARDANELLES  for  ENGLAND.  The 

Truo  Solution  of  the  Bastom  (^estion.  Demy  8vo.,  paper  wrapper,  M, 

^  [This  day. 

ANTHONY  BABINGTON;  a  Drama.  By 

Violet  Fane,  Author  of  ”  DensU  Place,”  “  The  (Jucen  of  the  Fairies,” 
&c.  Crown  8vo.,  04.  [This  day. 


SHOOTING  and  FISHING  TRIPS  in  ENG- 

LAND,  FRANCE,  ALSACE,  BELGIUM,  HOLLAND,  and  BAVARIA.  By 
“  WiLDPowLKR,”  ••  Snapshot.”  2  vols.,  large  crown  8vo.,  214. 


TEIVIATA  ;  or,  Cross-road  Chronicles  of 

Passages  in  Irish  Hunting  History  during  the  Season  of  1870-70.  By  M 
O'CJoNNOR  Morris.  With  Illustrations,  large  crown  8ro.  [In  October* 


TWO  CHANCELLORS:  Prince  Gortchakof 

and  Prince  Bismarck.  By  M.  JeuAN  Elaczxo.  Translated  by  Mrs. 

Tait.  Demy  8vo.,  164. 

**This  is  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  book..  ..The  object  is  to  trace  out  the 
working  and  the  rosnlts  of  a  ten  years’  partnership  between  the  two  famous 
Chancellors  of  Russia  and  Germany,  Prince  Gortschakoff  and  Prince  Bismarck  ; 
and  these  are  delineated  with  considerable  artistic  power,  and  in  a  manner  which 
betokens  considerable  political  insight,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
diplomatic  world.”— B/a(rAirood’4  Magatine  for  October. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

THROUGH  FERE  and  WATER.  By  Lady 

Wood.  2  vols.  [A'om  ready. 

CAESTAIES.  By  Massikgberd  Home,  Author 

of  “  Shadows  Oast  Before.’'  8  voU.  [  This  day. 


FOOLS  of  FOETUNE :  a  Novel.  By  Frederick 

Botls.  3  vols.  [Nb\e  ready. 

COURTSHIP  in  SEVENTEEN  HUNDRED 

and  TWENTY  ;  In  EIGHTEEN  HUNDRED  and  SIXTY.  By  Hawlbt 
Smart.  2  vols.  [A'-xf  oseek. 

CHAPMAN  A  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 

Now  ready,  the  only  Library  Edition.  Vol.  I.,  8vo.,  price  124.  Sd, 

QHELLEY’S  POETICAL  WORKS,  reprinted  from  First 

lO  Editions,  and  edited  with  Notes  by  H.  Buxton  Forman.  To  be  completed 
in  Four  Volumes.  Vol.  II.  will  be  published  November  1. 

London :  REEVES  A  TURNER,  196  Strand,  W.C. 

NEW  SATIRICAL  MAGAZINE. 

On  November  1,  at  all  Booksellers  and  Newsagents,  No.  I.  of 

JESTER :  a  Motley  Monthly.  Crown  8vo.,  in  paper 
cover,  price  Fonrpenoe.— 49  Eesex  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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[E  THIRD  EDITION  of  the  EDINBURGH  REVIEW 

for  OCTOBER  is  NOW  READY. 

Contents  : 

I.  BANCROFT’S  NATIVE  RACES  OP  NORTH  AMERICA. 

II.  SECRET  CORRESPONDENCE  ON  MARIE  ANTOINETTE. 

III.  THE  DECLARATION  OP  PARIS. 

IV.  SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY. 

V.  DR.  SMITH’S  CHRISTIAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

VI.  DANIEL  DERONDA. 

VII.  MORALITY  WITHOUT  METAPHYSIC. 

VIII.  THE  DEPRECIATION  OP  SILVER. 

IX.  BOSNIA  AND  BULGARIA. 


NEW  STOBY  BY  MR.  B.  D.  BLAOKMOBE. 
rpiIE  CORNIIILL  MAGAZINE  for  November  contains 

J-  the  First  Part  of  a  New  Story,  entitled  EREMA  ;  or,  MY  FATHER’S 
FIN,  by  R.  D.  Blackmoke,  Author  of  “  Lorna  Doone,”  “  Alice  Lorraine,”  4ic. 
With  an  Illustration.  _ 

London:  SMITH,  ELDER,  Si  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


On  the  30th  Octolter  (One  Shilling),  No.  203. 

HIE  CORNIIILL  MAGAZINE  for  November.  With 

Illustrations  by  Oboroe  du  Maurirr  and  Frank  Dicksee. 

Contents. 

EREMA  ;  or,  My  Father's  Sin.  (With  an  Illustration.)  Cliap.  I. — 

A  l/ost  Landnnn’-k.  II. --A  Pacific  Sunset.  III. — A  Sturdy 
Colonist.  IV. — The  “King  ot  the  Mountains.”  V.— Uuelc 
Sam.  VI. — Britisher. 

THE  LAWS  OF  DREAM  FANCY. 

THOUGHTS  ON  CRITICISM,  BY  A  CRITIC. 

ACROSS  THE  PEATFIELDS.  Cbap.  VII.— Coffee.  VIII.— A 
(’ountry  Dance.  IX. — An  Explanation.  X. — The  Lodge  In 
the  Oafilen  of  Cucumbers.  XI. — Farewell  to  VIsy. 

FORGOTTEN  JOKES. 

ON  TURKISH  WAYS  AND  TURKISH  WOMEN.  Part  II. 

CARITX.  (With  an  Illustration.)  Chap.  XVI. — Sunday  Evening. 
XVII.— Edward.  XVIII.— Telling  Tales. 


Edinburgh  :  A.  &  C.  BLACK, 


London :  LONGMANS  Si  CO. 


3ER’S  M.VGAZINE,  No.  LXXXIIL  November. 

Contents 

THE  BULGARIANS. 

THE  RINGS  OF  SATURN. 

BRITISH  TRADE.— No.  III.  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

THE  ASTRONOMY  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

HEINRICH  HEINE’S  LIFE  AND  WORK. 

ISLAM  AND  RACE  DISTINCTIONS. 

KING  HENRY’S  HUNT.  A  BALLAD. 

THE  AUSTRIAN  COLONIES  AND  CONFEDERATION. 

AN  ENGLISH  HOMESTEAD. 

THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE  AGAIN. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  Si  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


IHE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  284,  is  NOW 

READY. 

Contents. 

I.— STRAWBERRY  HILL. 

II.— THE  ARCTIC  REGIONS  AND  THE  ESKIMO. 

III. -LONDON  ALMS  AND  LONDON  PAUPERISM. 

IV. — THE  PAPAL  MONARCHY. 

V.— THE  SUEZ  CANAL  AN  INTERNATIONAL  HIGHWAY. 

VI.— PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  OP  SHAKSPEARB. 

VII. — THE  TURKISH  EMPIRE. 

VIII. — LIFE  OF  THE  PRINCE  CONSORT. 

IX.— THE  EASTERN  QUESTION  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT. 


London,  LONGMANS  Si  CO. 


LACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for  NOVEMBER  1876 

No.  DCCXXXIII.  Price  2s.  6d. 

CtoNTKNTS. 

SWIFT  AND  LORD  MACAULAY. 

PAGES  FROM  THE  STORY  OP  MY  CHILDHOOD.  * 

A  WOMAN  HATER.— Fart  VI. 

A  RUN  THROUGH  KATHIAWAR— THE  HOLY  MOUNTAIN. 

A  GREEK  GIRL.  J.  R.  S. 

ARMY  PROMOTION  AND  RETIREMENT. 

THE  LIFE  OP  THE  PRINCE  CONSORT. 

THE  RECENT  HOME  AGITATION  AND  THE  EAST. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


AC  MIL  LAN’S  MAGAZINE.  No.  205 

For  NOVEMBER.  Price  One  Shilling. 

Contents. 

1.  CHARLOTTE  BRONTI^  :  A  ilonograph.  By  T.  Wkmtss  Red. 

{Concluded.) 

2.  MADCAP  VIOLET.  By  William  Black,  Author  of  ”  A  Princess 

of  Thule,”  Ao.  Chapters  XL.-XLIII. 

8.  ATTIC  ORATORS.  By  H.  NErrussuip. 

4.  HISTORIC  PHRASES.  By  H.  Suthurland  Edwards. 

6.  THE  WAGNER  FESTIVAL  AT  BAYREUTH.  By  Rev.  C. 
Halford  Hawkins. 

6.  ROMANTICISM.  By  W'altkr  H.  Pater. 

7.  THE  SILENT  POOL.  By  K.  8.  M. 

8.  THE  RESULTS  OF  FIVE  Y'EARS  OF  COMPULSORY  EDU- 

CATION.  By  Wiluam  Jack,  LL.D.,  formerly  one  of  H.M. 
Inspectors  of  Schools. 

9.  THE  EASTERN  QUESTION  FROM  THE  POINT  OP  VIEW 

OF  THE  EA.STERN  CHRISTIANS. 

NOTE  TO  SIR  CHARLES  DILKE’S  ARTICLE  ON  ”  ENGLISH 
INFLUENCE  IN  CHINA.”  By  Sir  T.  Douglas  Forsyth. 


W.  BLACKW(X)D  Si  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London, 


This  day  is  published,  a  New  and  Enlarged  Edition. 


ADVANCED  TEXT-BOOK  OF  GEOLOGY, 


DESCRIPTIVE  AND  INDUSTRIAL, 


Professor  of  Geology  in  the  College  of  Phj'slcal  Science,  Newcastle-oii-Tyne. 

'Sixth  Edition,  revised  and  extended,  with  153  Engravings  and  a  Glossary 
of  Scientific  Terms.  In  crown  8vo.,  price  Is.  (!</. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  A  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

Of  whom  may  be  had,  by  the  same  Author, 

INTRODUCTORY  TEXT-BOOK  OF  GEOLOGY.  Tenth'  Edi¬ 
tion.  2s.  6i.  , 

THE  CRUST  OF  THE  EARTH.  A  Handy  Outline  of  Geology. 

Sixth  Edition.  D. 

INTRODUCTORY  TEXT-BOOK  OF  PH YSICAL  GEOGRAPHY\ 

Eighth  Edition.  2s.  6d. 

ADVANCED  TEXT-IK)OK  OF  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Second  Edition.  6s. 

HANDBOOK  OF  TERMS  IN  GEOLOGY  AND  PHY^SICAL 

GEOGRAPHY.  Second  Edition.  Is.  Gd. 

ECONOMIC  GEOLOGY ;  or.  Geology  in  its  relation  to  the  Arts 

and  Manufactures.  It.  6d. 


London  :  MACMILLAN  Si  CO. 


NOVEMBER 


rnilE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE, 

JL  •  Ihrioe  One  Shilling. 

Cox  TEXTS. 

CALBOT’S  RIVAL.  By  Juliax  IIawthouxe. 

AN  ASCENT  OP  THE  MATTERHORN.  By  H.  SCHUTZ  WiLSOX,  of  the 
Alpine  Club. 

RECOVERY  OF  PALESTINE.  By  W.  IIepwortu  Dixox.  IV.— Foundations 
of  Zion. 

A  (X)LONIAL  POLITICAL  CRISIS.  By  J.  A.  Laxqford,  LL.D. 

LEAVES  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OP  A  CHAPLAIN  OP  EASE.  Editetl  by 
his  Literary  Executor,  W.  McCullaoh  Torrexs,  M.P.  XI.— Competitive 
Examination. 

DOUGLAS  JERROLD  AND  HIS  LETTERS.  By  CHAHLF.S  andMARY  CoWDEX 
Ci.arkr.  I’artlll.  (Comlndtd.) 

DERONDA  THE  JEW.  By  James  Picciotto,  Author  of  “  Sketches  of  Anglo- 
Jewlsh  History.” 

THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  SWORD.  A  Romance.  By  Robert  Buchaxax. 
{Continual.) 

TABLE-TALK.  By  Svlvaxl'm  Urrax,  Gentleman. 


THE  CHEVELEY  NOVELS 


QUNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETY.  — The  Society’s  Lec- 

tures  will  be  resume  1  at  ST.  GEORGE'S  HALL,  Langham  Place,  on  Sun¬ 
day,  November  5,  commencing  each  afternoon  at  four  precisely.  November  5. — 
W.  B.  Carpenter,  Esq.,  C.B.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  on  ‘‘  A  Scientific  Visit  to 
Naples.”  The  Lecture  will  be  illustrated  by  Oxyhj’drogen  Lantern  Illustrations. 
Member's  Annual  Subscription,  £1.  Payment  at  the  dx)rs,  Id.,  6d.  and 
(reserved  seats)  lx. 


R ARE  GOOD  LUCK: 

A  FORTUNE  IN  SEVEN  STROKES, 

Is  the  title  of  the  Extra  Christmas  Number.  Price  One  Shilling, 


and  all  Booksellers  and 


London:  GRANT  Si  CO.,  Titmmill  Street,  E.C. 

Railway  Bookstalls. 


Now  published,  a  New  Edition. 

QONGS  of  a  LIFE.  By  Charlej  P.  O’Conor,  Author 

of  ‘‘  Wreaths  of  Fancy.”  A  Rel  Bwdo'ed  Edition,  bound  in  boards,  with 
Illustrations  by  Mish  M.  E.  Edwards  and  others. 

Price  6t.,  post  free  5.».  2il. 

“  Songs  sung  by  Irish  workmen.  They  liave  gaiety,  tune,  pathos.  They  in¬ 
vigorate.” — rail  Mall  Gazette. 

“  They  have  a  charm.  All  will  find  in  these  songs  the  true  spirit  of  poetry.” 

Examiner. 

”  Written  by  one  who  knows  something  of  the  divine  impulse  which  alone  can 
make  the  poet.” — Kentish  Mercury, 

“  He  has  fought  himself  a  place  among  the  noble  army  of  sin:?er8— who  are 
workers.” — Lloyd’s  News.  ■ 

“KENTISH  MERCURY,”  Blackheath  Road,  Greenwich,  S.E. ;  and  2 
Grocers’  Hall  Court,  London.  Copies  can  also  lie  had  of  the  author,  CHARLES 
P.  (yeX^NOR,  6  Florence  Cottages,  New  Chws  Road,  Deptford,  London,  S.E. 


rpilE  ART  MONTHLY  REVIEWaud  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

X  PORTFOLIO : 

A  Magazine  Devoted  to  the  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts,  and  Illustrated 
by  I’hotography. 

Issued  on  the  Last  Day  of  each  Month,  price  2s.  6d. 

Contexts  of  October  Number.— /’Ao/oyrepA*.— The  Ascension  of  the  Virgin. 
By  Wiluam  Bijikk.— ‘  It  is  FInishetl.’  By  IjORD  R.  Gower. — The  Dairy  Maid. 
By  T.  Graham. 

Literary  Coxtkxts.— A  Holiday  in  Holland,  No.  1 :  From  Flushing  to 
Rotterdam ;  The  Art  Section  of  the  Social  Science  Congress  ;  French  Notes ; 
The  Photographic  Society  of  Greet  Britain  at  the  Water-Colour  Society’s 
Gallery;  Liverpool  Art  Club  Exhibition  of  Illuminated  Manuscripts;  Winter 
Exhibitions ;  Mr.  Waterhouse’s  Work  In  Manchester,  by  a  Manchester  Man  ; 
Obituary.  _ 

London  :  St.  Paul's  Buildings,  Paternoster  Row. 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUS’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


Price  One  Shilling,  with  Fotir  lilastrations. 

BELGRAVIA, 

Xo.  121,  for  NOVEMBER. 

Contents. 

EXCHANGE  OP  ANIMALS.  By  Charles  Reade. 
ASTROLOGY.  By  Richard  A.  Proctor. 

JOSHUA  HAGGARD’S  DAUGHTER.  By  M.  E.  Braddon. 
THE  NEW  REPUBLIC;  or,  Culture,  Faith,  and  Philosophy. 
AN  AUNT  BY  MARRIAGE.  By  James  Payn. 

FROM  DREAMS  TO  WAKING.  By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 

QUIPS  AND  CRANKS  AT  OUR  CLUB  WINDOW. 
JULIET.  By  Mrs.  H.  Lovett  Cameron. 


On  November  10  will  be  ready,  at  every  Bookseller’s  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
price  One  ShiUing,  with  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

THE 

BELGRAVIA  ANNUAL. 


Small  4to.,  cloth  gilt,  with  Coloured  Illustrations,  price  10«.  Gd. 

CHAUCER  for  CHILDREN:  a  Holden  Key.  By 

Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis.  With  8  Coloured  Pictures  and  numerous  Woodcuts 
by  tiie  Author.  \^/mmediately. 

Small  8vo.,  cloth,  full  gilt,  gilt  edges,  price  6$. 

ThePEARL  FOUNTAIN, and  other  FAIRY  TALES. 

By  Bridoet  and  Jclia  Kavanaoh.  With  31  Illustrations  by  J.  Moyr 
Smitu. 


Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  extra  gilt,  price  6<. 

BOUDOIR  BALLADS:  Vers  de  Socidte.  By  J. 

Ashby-Stbrry.  _ 

Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  price  It.  Gd. 

FINGrER-RINGr  LORE:  Historical,  Legendary, and 

Anecdotal.  Including  Superstitions;  Ring  Investiture,  Secular  and 
Eoclesias'ical  ;  Betrothal  and  Wedding  Rings;  Ring-tokens;  Memorial 
and  Mortuary  Rings  :  Posy  Rings:  Customs  and  Incidents  in  connexion 
with  Rings ;  Remarkable  Rings,  iic.  By  William  Jones,  P.S.  A.  With 
Hundreds  of  Illustratious  of  Curious  Rings  of  all  Ages  and  Countries. 


New  Ndition  of  “Brand’s  Antiquities.** 

Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  price  7t.  Gd. 

OBSERVATIONS  on  POPULAR  ANTIQUITIES, 

chiefly  illustrating  the  Origin  of  our  Vulgar  Customs,  Ceremonies,  and 
Sup-Tstitlons.  By  John  Brand.  With  the  Additions  of  Sir  Henry  Elus. 
An  entirely  New  and  Revised  Edition,  with  numerous  Illustrations. 


Small  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  Gs. 

JEUX  D’ESPRIT,  Written  and  Spoken,  of  the 

later  Wits  and  Humourists.  Collected  and  Edited  by  Henry  S.  Leigh. 


New  and  Popular  Edition  of  **  Sanson’s  Memoirs.” 

1  vol.,  crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  7t.  Gd. 

MEMOIRS  of  the  SANSON  FAMILY:  Seven 

Generations  of  Executioners.  C  implied  from  Private  Documents  in 
possession  of  the  Family.  By  Henri  Sanson.  Translate!  from  the 
French,  with  an  Introduction  by  Camille  BARitkRE. 


Brillat-Savarin’s  “Physiology  of  Taste.” 

Small  crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  64. 

GASTRONOMY  as  a  FINE  ART ;  or,  the  Science 

of  Good  Living.  A  Translation  of  the  “  Physiologie  du  Goflt”  of 
Brillat-Savarin.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  R.  E.  Axdkrhon,  M.  A 


3  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  price  3U,  Gd. 

LOST  ROSE,  and  other  STORIES.  By  Katharine 

S.  Macquoid.  _ 

Small  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  price  3t.  GJ. 

The  PRINCE  of  ARGOLTS:  a  Story  of  the  Old 

Greek  Fairy  Time.  By  J.  Moyr  Smith.  With  130  Illustrations  by  the 
Author. 


Two  volumes,  square  post  8vo.,  cloth,  price  28«. 

William  Godwin : 

His  Friends  and  Contemporaries, 

By  C.  KEOAN  PAUL.  M.A. 

WITH  rORTRAITH  ASn  FAC.^IMILES  OF  TIIK  HANDWRITIHO  OF 
(iODWlS  ASb  Hl.'i  WIFE. 

“  Ills  work  rivals  any  romance  in  Intcrcfit,  and  suniosscs  every  romance  in 
variety.” — Alhenmim.  .  , 

“  As  life-like  a  representation  ns  we  ever  have  met  with." — Spectator. 

Not  one  of  his  pages  is  without  interest ;  he  has  shown  a  rare  skill  and  dU* 
cretion  in  dealing  with  his  materials.”— /f-  wVir. 


f^LRANVILLE,  AUTOB 
^  of  A.  B.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 


Square  post  8vo.,  cloth,  price  7<.  Gd. 

Raliel :  her  Life  and  Letters. 

By  Mrs.  VAUGHAN  JENNINGS. 

WITH  A  PORTRAIT  FROM  THE  PAISTISG  BY  •DAFFIXOER. 

“  Mrs.  Jennings  has  done  good  service  in  preserving  her  memory  for  English 
readers.” — Sta  tidard. 

“  Mrs.  Jennings  is  to  be  thanked  for  this  new  picture  to  be  placed  in  our 
gallery  of  distinguished  women.  .  .  .  Mnch  that  is  suggestive  and  true." — 
Literary  World. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
Edited,  with 

a  Brief  Account  of  the  Concluding 
Years  of  his  Life,  by  his  Youngest 
Daughter,  Paulina  B.  Granville. 

With  a  Portrait.  2  vols.  Second  Edi¬ 
tion,  demy  8vo.,  cloth,  price  32x. 

”  There  is  a  variety  of  ii.ctdent  and  a 
liveliness  of  style  in  Dr.  Granville’s  re¬ 
miniscences  of  his  long  life  which  make 
the  book  pleasant.”— (Snfw/'dtiy  RetifV). 

-ROWLAND  WILLIAMS,  D.D.,  LIFE 
and  LE'TTBRS  of,  with  Selections 
from  his  Note-Books.  Edited  by  Mrs. 

Rowland  Wiluams.  With  a  Photo¬ 
graphic  Portrait.  2  vols.,  large  post 
8vo.,  cloth,  price  24«. 

"  The  widow  has  performed  her  part 
lovingly  and  with  taste. . . .  The  book  is 
full  and  instructive;  many  parts  are 
interesting.  Dr.  Williams’s  opinions 
on  most  points  come  out  clunrly.” 

Ath'-uotum. 


\fR.'«.  GILBERT,  formerly  ANN 
TAYLOR:  Autobiography  and 
other  Memorials  of.  Edit^  by  Joslah 
Gilbert.  With  2  Steel  Portraits  and 
several  Wood  Engfravings.  Second  Edi« 
tion.  In  2  vols.,  post  8vo.,  cloth,  24f. 

"  Very  beautifully  written.  It  gives 
the  home  history  of  a  mo<t  int<‘re8ting 
and  talented  family,  and  it  iwssesses  a 
charm  p.-culiar  to  tlie  writing  of  a  really 
clever  wom.in.” — Examiner. 

OARA  COLERIDGE,  MEMOIRS  and 
^  LETl’ERS  of.  Edited  by  her 
Daughter.  With  Index  and  Two 
Portraits.  Tliird  Edition,  revised  and 
corrected.  2  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  cloth, 
price  'lit.  Clieap  Edition,  with  one 
Portrait,  cloth,  price  7t.  Gd. 

"  These  charming  volumes  arc  at¬ 
tractive  as  a  memorial  of  a  most  ami¬ 
able  woman  of  high  intellectual  mark." 

Athenceum. 


Two  volumes,  demy  8vo.,  cloth,  price  36.». 

The  Crimea  and  Transcaucasia : 

The  Narrative  of  a  Journey  in  the  Tanric  Range,  and  in  the  Kouban,  Oourla, 
Georgia,  Armenia,  0.wty,  Imeritia,  Lctchgoumin, 

Swannety  and  Mingrelia. 

By  J.  BUCHAN  TELFEB,  Commander  B.N.,  F.B.G.8. 

• "  The  whole  of  it  is  very  instructive  reading .  .  .  both  volumes  are  so  replete 
with  valuable  matter  in  great  ytueiety.'’— Saturday  Review. 

"A  most  conscientious  guide  and  shrewd  oltserver;  and  intro<1uctions  to 
Russian  officials  of  high  position  gave  him  access  to  sources  of  information 
which  remain  sealed  to  ordinary  travellers.”— .4 


Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with  a  Map,  prico  3s.  Gd. 

GOLD ;  or,  Legal  Regulations  for  the  Standard  of 

Gold  and  Silver  Ware  in  the  different  Countries  of  the  World.  Translated 
from  the  German  of  STUDxrrz  by  Mrs.  Brewer,  and  Edited,  with 
Additions,  by  Edwin  W.  Streeter. 

Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  9t. 

ORIGINAL  PLAYS  by  \V.  S.  Gilbert. 

“  A  Wicked  World,"  "Charity,”  "  Palace  of  Truth,”  "  Pygmalion," 

"  Trial  by  Jury,”  Ac. 

CHATTO  A  WINDUS,  Piccadilly,  W. 


Now  in  the  Press. 

CHARLES  KINGSLEY:  his  Letters  and  Memories 

of  his  Life.  Edited  by  his  Wife.  With  a  Steel  engrav'od  Portrait  ani 
numerous  Illustrations  on  Wood.  2  vols.,  demy  8vo.,  oiotb. 

HISTORY  of  the  STRUGGLE  for  PARLIA¬ 
MENTARY  GOVERNMENT  in  ENGLAND.  By  A.  Bwset.  2  vols.,  demy 
8vo.,  cloth,  price  24s. 

DANISH  GREENLAND  and  its  INHABITANTS. 

By  the  Chevalier  Dr.  Hexuy  Rink,  President  of  the  Greenland  Board  of 
Trade.  Edited  by  Dr.  Robrut  Dnowx.  With  1C  Illustrations  drawn  by 
the  Eskimo,  and  a  Map.  Post  8vo. 

The  LARGE  and  SMALL  GAME  of  BENGAL  and 

NORTH-WESTERN  PROVINCES  of  INDIA.  By  Captain  J.  H.  Baldwin, 
F.Z.S.,  Bengal  Staff  Corps.  With  numcrons  Illustrations,  cloth,  4to.,  21a 

TRAVELS  in  tlie  FOOTSTEPS  of  BRUCE  in 

ALGERIA  and  TUNIS,  illustrated  by  Facsimiles  of  his  Original  Drawings. 
By  Lieut.-Ool.  R.  L.  Playfair,  H.B.M.  Consul-General  in  Algeria. 

HISTORY  of  the  ORGANISATION,  EQUIP.AIENT, 

and  WAR  SERVICES  of  the  REGIMENT  of  BENGAL  ARTILLERY. 
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